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THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN.* 


It is probably true to say that while 
a constant and unfailing interest at- 
taches to the doings of men and to the 
relations between men and women, a 
discussion on the position of women 
only is one which often meets with 
very half-hearted welcome. It is con- 
nected in people’s minds with a certain 
combativeness and assertiveness, of 
which man, who wishes to be let alone, 
is naturally intolerant. He is apt to 
turn away in dismay from statements 
such as that recently made by a well- 
known novelist, that there is “great 
need for an earnest, unbiassed enquiry 
into the reason why woman all over 
the world has become such a disturb- 
ing element in the life-history of man,” 
and for an “equally earnest endeavor 
tu find some sure foothold for improve- 
ment.” That, he says, is exactly what 
is not required; enquiries and endeav- 
ors are in their results profoundly un- 
pleasing, and although, no doubt, wom- 
en are a disturbing element in the life- 
history of men, it is an element to which 
men have now become accustomed. 
Women of course, may affect one side 
or men’s lives; but, when that side is 
outlived or put aside, women can dis- 
turb no longer, and can be comfortably 


*1The International Congress of Women,” 1899: 
Report of Transactions, Seven vols. Edited by the 
Countess of Aberdeen. London: Fisher Unwin, 1900, 


relegated to their proper place as mis- 
tresses of households, mothers of chil- 
dren, and ministering angels, when 
ministering angels are required. 

Yet this is not, and it never really 
has been the fact. There is more truth 
in the saying “Cherchez la femme,” 
than there is in most of such maxims; 
and neither the present attempt to 
regulate the position of women, nor the 
enquiry which Mrs. Steele suggests, 
will materially increase the disturbing 
element of which she speaks. From the 
beginnings of history until now it has 
existed, and it has refused to give way 
either to oppression or to idealization. 
Women have indeed experienced all 
possible vicissitudesof fortune; thehigh- 
est and the lowest fate has been theirs. 
If it be true to say that women at 
their worst and best are as heaven and 
hell, it is truer still to say that the ex- 
tremes of women’s fate have touched 
heaven and hell. Women have been 
drudges and beasts of burden; they 
have been shut up and sequestered; 
their mental and _ spiritual qualities 
have been dwarfed and stunted; they 
Lave exercised by means lawful and un- 
lawful, supreme power over men; they 
have been idealized and exalted to the 


2. “Women and their Work.” By the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Lyttelton. London: Methuen, 1901. 
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skies; they have been subjected to the 
deepestand worst degradation the world 
can ever know; they have been praised 
and abused; the highest tributes and 
the most scathing satires have been 
lavished upon them; and through it all 
they have been, and they remain, a dis- 
turbing element in the lives of men. 
The methods of the disturbance are in- 
deed various. Sometimes a woman 
harasses a man by irrationality and 
caprice; sometimes she wrecks men 
and things by ill-regulated love; some- 
times, like Madam Guyon, she inter- 
feres with the established view of re- 
ligion; sometimes, as Keats puts it, 


... She is like a milk-white lamb 
that bleats 
For man’s protection; 


sometimes, as the persistent, earnest 
reformer, she upsets the even tenor of 
men’s way; but always she is liable 
to appear as a disturbing force which 
it is difficult to reckon with, and which 
is full of unexpected surprises. 

It is interesting, however, to notice 
that, throughout all their vicissitudes, 
and throughout all their history, wom- 
eu have never for any length of time 
been treated as if they were bound by 
the same laws, amenable to the same 
reasoning, and possessed of the same 
wental powers as men; and there are 
those who assert that herein lies the 
secret of the difficulty and the disturb- 
ance. Of course there is the obvious 
reply that this is because women are 
physically and intellectually inferior, 
although possibly morally superior, to 
men, and that in this world, so long as 
the physical and _ intellectual forces 
hold, as they do, the.supreme place, so 
long women must take the lower posi- 
tion. This argument entirely justifies 
woman’s place in history, for it asserts 
that women are both inferior and su- 
perior to men, but never their equals. 
They are weaker, they are stupider, 
and they are better than men; and they 
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always will remain so. That is the 
view held by many at the present day, 
and it is the view which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the history of mankind. But 
this again is met by the assertion that, 
as civilization advances, physical force 
tends to yield to intellectual force; and 
that, while physically weaker, women 
only need education and opportunity 
to be intellectually the equals of men; 
while, when the moral standard rises, 
as it undoubtedly is rising, and ought 
to rise, the moral difference between 
1aen and women will diminish and 
finally tend to disappear. According 
to this view, which is developed by 
Mrs. Lyttelton in the _ introductory 
chapter of her book, women are now 
ir a transition stage, and are growing 
up frem a stage of tutelage and protec- 
tion to one of freedom and responsi- 
bility. They will gradually rise to 
the intellectual standard of men, and 
men will rise to the moral standard of 
women; and, when this is accom- 
plished, the difference in the physical 
strength of men and women will be im- 
material. It cannot be denied that this 
is a prospect which would: seem to 
promise well for the race. The ques- 
tion is, first, whether events seem to 
be proving its truth; and secondly, 
whether the intellectual equalization of 
men and women will not lead to grave 
difficulties and to the disruption of so- 
ciety as at present constituted. 

Now there can be no doubt that the 
nineteenth century has had an immense 
influence on the position of women. Its 
opening years probably saw women in 
as unprogressive a state as at any pe- 
riod of civilized times. It is unneces- 
sary to do more than recapitulate the 
well-known facts that they were badly 
educated, that the professions were 
closed to them, and that they suffered 
under considerable disabilities as to 
property, while games, athletic exer- 
cises and even good health, were con- 
sidered unwomanly. A writer early 
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in the last century lamented that the 
social policy of all climates and ages 
should have agreed to restrict the ami- 
able sex to the power of pleasing, and 
should have thus put it out of their 
power to display the qualities of sagac- 
ity, prudence, loyalty, grandeur of 
spirit and active heroism, which dis- 
tinguished the lady whose biography 
he was writing, and which he seemed 
to think existed undiscovered and un- 
known in a large number of her fel- 
lows. 

On the other hand, those members 
of the “amiable sex” who succeeded 
in pleasing were treated with great 
ceremony. In the upper classes, at 
any rate, women met with a consider- 
ation which, in its exaggerated form, 
savored of the unreal respect of chiv- 
alry. Mr. Gladstone used to say that, 
in his youth, a leader of fashion was 
once asked how long a time should 
elapse before a man might rejoin the 
ladies after he had been smoking. 
“Four hours,” was the reply. Such a 
suggestion would now be considered 
that of a lunatic, although all women 
dc not smoke; but it is typical of the 
ceremony of the past age—a ceremony 
which was compatible with a very real 
want of respect in many essential 
things. 

As the century progressed, however, 
and the Victorian age grew older, the 
change which had already begun be- 
came apparent. Jane Austen in litera- 
ture and Elizabeth Fry in philanthropy, 
had already led the way; and about the 
middle of the century women began to 
come forward in good earnest. The 
reform of nursing came first; then fol- 
lowed the entry of women into the 
medical and other professions, their 
successful claim to a higher education, 
their admission to the municipal fran- 
chise, their share in local government 
and in other opportunities of work; 
and this has been accompanied by a 
great activity in all forms of philan- 
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thropy, and by a vast development of 
literary effort and achievement. It is 
not only in England, of course, that 
this has occurred. The movement has 
its counterpart more or less in all 
Christian countries, while in parts of 
America and in some of the Colonies 
women have more influence, more scope 
and more political power than in Eng- 
land. 

This change in the position of wom- 
en was very well summed up and set 
forth at the International Congress of 
Women, whose Report stands at the 
head of this article. It is of some- 
what portentous length, for it fills sev- 
en volumes, and it contains papers on 
every conceivable subject, from wom- 
en’s status in local government to bee- 
keeping, and from the training neces- 
sary for the medical and legal profes- 
sions to music. All that a woman may 
do, and some things that as yet she 
may not, are here described. The Con- 
gress was made up of delegates from 
almost every European nation, from 
America and from the Colonies, and it 
was held under the auspices of the 
International Council of Women, a 
body which aims at representing the 
activities and work of women in edu- 
cation, philanthropy, the family, poli- 
tics and social reform, and desires to 
include in its ranks all women of note 
ir. all nations. It is a large ambition, 
but if we may judge from the result 
no vain one. Nor is it limited to the 
Congress of 1899, for the International 
Council itself is composed of represen- 
tatives of National Councils; and such 
Councils already exist in Canada, 
America, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, New Zealand and other 
countries. 

The Council exists in order to 
strengthen the hands of women gener- 
ally. It aims at giving them oppor- 
tunities for thought and for inaugurat- . 
ing reforms, and it desires to afford 
to all women a means of communicat- 
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ing with each other, of asking advice, 
and exchanging opinion. Probably 
such things are only a means to an 
end; and, in the years or the centuries 
to come, such associations of women 
will give place to associations of men 
and women formed to accomplish par- 
ticular purposes and to carry out par- 
ticular ideas. But at tbis present 
stage of the development of women, 
associations of women only are prob- 
ably desirable; and the National Coun- 
cils have a definite work to do in edu- 
eating and informing the women of 
their respective countries. 

Once in every five years it is pro- 
posed to hold such a Congress as that 
of 1899; and it is to meet in the vari- 
ous countries in turn. There is a pros- 
pect here of work and talk through the 
centuries. It is, however, an age of 
discussion; and discussion, like many 
other processes of nature, means waste. 
Just as, in the animal world, crowds of 
individuals are born, out of whom only 
a certain number attain to maturity, 
so amid the billions of spoken sentences 
it is not surprising if a few only con- 
tain matter of real importance and 
effect. Yet, if we except scientific as- 
semblies, whose speakers are able to 
record definite facts and to deal with 
mathematical certainties, the Congress 
of Women seems to compare very fa- 
vorably with other similar gatherings. 
It was business-like; the arrangements 
went off without a hitch—no small 
praise when we find that between sixty 
and seventy meetings took place in 
ten days; and in the discussions a 
great deal of common-sense was ut- 
tered. No doubt there were signs of 
the belief that if you can only get a 
certain number of women together and 
then set them to talk, somebody is sure 
to be improved. This element, how- 
ever was not unduly conspicuous at the 
Congress; while, on the other hand, a 
mass of very useful information was 
brought together. 
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It is interesting to consider what new 
light all these details concerning the 
increased activity of women throw on 
the real place of women in the world, 
and whether the advent of women into 
public life will be the cause of less 
rather than of more disturbance in the 
life-history of man. In spite of some 
wild assertions on both sides, there can 
be little doubt that the highest inter- 
ests of men and women must be iden- 
tical. By superficial reasoners, we are 
aware, they are often thought to be 
opposed. In trades, in professions, even 
in family life, it is said that the posi- 
tion of women can oniy rise at the ex- 
pense of that of men, and that woman’s 
gain must be man’s loss. If so we 
are simply robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
and we had better bear the ills we 
have in patience. But, as a matter of 
fact, this cannot occur. The highest 
interest of the race means the highest 
interests of the men and the women 
who form the race; if the one half is 
to be really improved, the other must 
be improved also. If anything injures 
the one, the injury is certain to react 
upon the other; there is no such thing 
as real antagonism. But the difficulty 
lies in discovering what is the true in- 
terest of either. In the daily incidents 
of development there is no doubt much 
to confuse and to perplex mankind, and 
it isnoteasy totake a dispassionate view 
of the matter. Nor has it ever been 
easy so to do; the whole of history 
proves its difficulty. The advance of 
women into the sphere which is some- 
times supposed to be the prerogative 
of men is no new thing in the history 
of the world; but the tendency of man- 
kind has always been to solve the 
problems thence arising by mere re- 
pression, that is to say, not to solve 
them at all. 

Since the Christian era and indeed 
before it, women have often for a time 
held high positions in public life. In 
Asia Minor, under the Roman Empire, 
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women were magistrates, they presided 
at games, and in one case at least a 
woman was appointed by the Jews at 
Smyrna to the position of archisyna- 
gogos—a post which enabled her to 
preside over an assembly which seems 
te have combined the attributes of a 
congregation and of a parochial council. 
In Macedonia women took a prominent 
part in the early Christian Church, and 
they seem in some cases to have been 
more or less independent of their hus- 
bands, for an inscription has been 
found recording how a wife erects a 
tomb for herself and her dear husband 
out of their common earnings.’ In 
Rome girls were educated in the same 
way as boys, they were taught by the 
same learned slaves, they read the 
same books, they studied just as the 
boys did, the great classical writers, 
and often acquired a taste for litera- 
ture which continued through life. The 
plebeian girls went to schools in Rome 
which were also frequented by boys, 
and the two sexes were brought up to- 
gether. Educated women were them- 
selves writers; and Sulpicia, a lady 
who lived during the reign of Trajan, 
wrote a series of love-poems, which ap- 
parently rivalled those of Sappho in 
passion, but which were addressed to 
her husband.* Women were also law- 
yers, and took part in many of the 
other professions and pursuits of men. 
All this emancipation, however, was 
the result not of law, but of custom. 
Philosophers and legislators united in 
assigning a dependent position to 
women; but public opinion sanctioned 
an evasion of this restriction and per- 
mitted the appearance of women in 
public life. The severe regulations 
which shackled women were succes- 
sively abolished or eluded, and at last 
even the marriage law became equal, 


1 See Ramsay, “The Church in the Roman Em- 
pire,” pp. 160. 161; Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 55. 

* Boissier, “La Religion Romaine,” vol. i, p. 240. 

3 Boissier, “La Religion Romaine,” vol. i, p. 259. 
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although in an earlier age Cato had 
rejoiced in thinking that, if a woman 
were unfaithful to her husband, she 
might be put to death by him on the 
spot, while if the husband were un- 
faithful, the wife was powerless.‘ 
But this emancipation of women was 
accompanied by a decay of morals and 
by a general license of life which re- 
sulted partly from the emancipation it- 
self, partly from the materialism which 
prevailed, and partly no doubt from 
the prevalence of pagan cults, at once 
mystic and licentious, in which women 
as priestesses took a leading part. It 
was probably for this reason that, very 
early in the history of the Christian 
Church, there was apparent a tendency 
to repress women so far as their posi- 
tion in the world is concerned, and to 
find an exalted place for them only in 
the religious life. But even here it 
soon became the policy of the leaders of 
the Church to refuse all power to wom- 
er outside the cloister. Attempts were 
made to give women a subordinate 
share in the ministry, and to establish 
an order of Presbyteresses; but such 
efforts were repressed by those in au- 
thority as savoring too much of the 
Montanist heresy. Within the con- 
vent, it is true, women might hold 
positions of power and trust similar to 
those held by men; their opinion was 
valued and their counsel was sought; 
and sometimes even the head of a joint 
community of monks and nuns would 
be a woman. But outside the cloister 
women lost the privileges and the free- 
dom which they possessed, and sank 
to a wholly subordinate position. Even 
the high place accorded to the lofty 
if savage type of womanhood which 
existed among the Teutonic races gave 
way before the decadent civilization of 
the Roman Empire, and before the in- 


4 Boissier, “La Religion Romaine,” vol. i, pp. 223, 


s“The Ministry of Grace,” by John Wordsworth, 
Bp. of Salisbury, p. 274. 
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fluence of the monastic ideal which 
taught that even the marriage relation 
was little better than a temptation to 
the lower life. Thus the old barbarian 
reverence for women as heads of the 
family diminished and tended to dis- 
appear. 

During the centuries of violence and 
oppression which followed, when physi- 
cal force ruled supreme, women were 
for the most part reduced to an entire- 
ly inferior position. Within the clois- 
ter women were the equals of men in 
saintliness; outside it, if they equalled 
men at all, it was by their crimes. 
Then came the age of chivalry and the 
so-called exaltation of women—an ex- 
altation which extended only to one 
class, and which, while it paid a fan- 
tastic and exaggerated adoration to 
women, was the outcome of no real re- 
spect, and was consistent with the 
grossest immorality. Whether at the 
time chivalry was a real step forward, 
or only an attractive but misleading 
side-path, this is not the place to dis- 
cuss. But it seems certain that, as 
regards the permanent position of 
women, it had not in it any really liv- 
ing force. It introduced gallantry, 
courtesy and romance into the treat- 
ment of women by men of the upper 
classes; but it was compatible with, and 
indeed it inculeated, a relation which 
was very far removed from the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. The exaltation 
ot woman is a thing, no doubt, seduc- 
tive to generous spirits, but it is not in 
harmony with a true sense of justice; 
it substitutes honor for duty, and it 
purchases the exaltation of women of 
one class at the expense of the degra- 
dation of those of another. Its effects 
have not yet entirely disappeared. 
The system which strives to ensure 
the purity of one class of women by 
tolerating the immorality of another, 
and the belief that it is a man’s duty 
to perjure himself in order to shield a 
woman, are countenanced by the plaus- 


ible yet false ideals of chivalry: and 
such ideals die hard. 

In the Middle Ages, with some nota- 
ble exceptions, women made but little 
way. Great saints there were, like 
St. Catherine of Siena; here and there 
a woman rose to a position of influ- 
ence, as did the Countess Matilda; and 
there was of course the inspired, me- 
teor-like leader, Joan of Arc. But the 
rank and file of women remained in a 
position of complete dependence; and 
the personal liberty which prevailed in 
the Roman Empire was unknown. As 
we approach modern times we find 
women here and _ there coming 
forward into public life. The 
learned women of the time of 
the Renaissance in Italy held posts 
which are still the envy of the 
women of the present day. As was 
pointed out by Mrs. Heinemann in the 
brilliant little paper which she con- 
tributed to the Congress, women were 
teaching mathematics and philosophy 
at Bologna and other seats of learning, 
and were admired and approved by the 
great men of their day; while if any 
woman had attempted to teach her 
lords and masters anything of any de- 
scription at Oxford or Cambridge, she 
would have been burnt for a witch. 
Such drastic treatment is now out of 
fashion, though the rejoicings over the 
failure of women to obtain titular de- 
grees not long ago at Cambridge show 
that some traces of the medieval spirit 
still linger at our ancient universities. 

It seems, then, that at all times wom- 
er. of unusual power have influenced 
the history of the world, whether as 
queens, saints or sinners; and that oc- ° 
casionally and in certain circumstances 
there have been groups of women who 
have taken their part in the life of 
their time as teachers and in other 
ways. We also find that the periods 
when women have been in the ascend- 
ant have been periods of laxity in mor- 


6 “Women in Professions,” Report, vol. i, p. 139. 














als, and that this has probably been 
cne of the chief causes which have led 
to the belief that the freedom, and the 
greater power and prominence of wom- 
en, would on the whole be detrimental 
to the welfare of the race. 

But one of the most striking features 
of the advance of women in the nine- 
teenth century is that it has been ac- 
companied by a rise in the standard of 
morals. We are well aware that pes- 
simists have some cause for laying 
stress on a certain spirit of slackness 
and self-indulgence, and a certain ap- 
parent triumph of materialism in the 
present age. Nevertheless the fact re- 
niains that things which were tolerated 
at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would not be tolerated now; that 
a standard of morals is preached, not 
only by the clergy, but by medical men’ 
and others, which is far more in accord 
with the teaching of Christianity than 
any which has_ been possible out- 
side the cloister since Christianity was 
first preached; and that for the first 
time the great social evil of our large 
towns is being seriously attacked. It 
is recognized that morality and health, 
both physical and mental, are intimate- 
ly connected, and that the only safety 
lies in good conduct. If it is true to 
say that women have progressed dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, physically 
and intellectually, it is also true to 
say that men, as well as women, have 
progressed morally. Thus it would 
seem permissible to assert that for 
the first time in history, women in 
large numbers have taken a prominent 
part in public life, and that there has 
at the same time been a rise in the 
standard of morals. 

Moreover, in opposition to many 
prophecies, the entry of women into 
public life has been accompanied by 
2 great strengthening of family ties. 


7 See Sir W. R. Gowers, Sir Dyce Duckworth, Sir 
James Paget, and others, in “The Testimony of Med- 
ical Men,” published by the White Cross League. 
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I: is no doubt true that there are some 
extremists who go so far as to insist 
on the economic independence, not only 
of single women, but of mothers of 
families, and would throw the burden 
of training and educating children on 
the State. But the views of this party 
—not a very large one—cannot be set 
against the undoubted fact that the 
standard of family life has risen during 
the last half century. The existence 
of a great society like the Mothers’ 
Union, numbering nearly 200,000 mem- 
bers, which bands together mothers of 
all classes in a religious society, and 
enjoins a thorough study of methods of 
training and educating children, is a 
sufficient proof of this. But the fact 
is shown also in the multitude of books 
dealing with the subject, and in the 
tendency of all educational and moral 
authorities to look upon the home as 
the real and paramount factor in the 
development of the child. From all 
sides the cry is heard, “improve the 
home;” and this, not because the homes 
are deteriorating, but because it is be- 
ing realized to the full how unique is 
their importance. In all, even the 
rrdest ages, there have no doubt been 
numberless good homes, and they have 
been the source of the great softening 
and refining power which women have 
always exercised over their husbands 
and children, and through them on the 
race. The work of women in this 
way has been unceasing, and their in- 
fluence immeasurable. But this is not 
the point. What is noticeable is that 
the drawbacks which have hitherto ac- 
companied the emergence of women 
from the seclusion of the home are ab- 
sent, and that, instead of a relaxation, 
there has been apparent a strengthen- 
ing of morals and of home ties. We 
may say, therefore, that during the 
nineteenth century three _ strongly 
marked tendencies have shown them- 
selves. First, there has been the entry 
of women generally into public life; 
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secondly, there has been a distinct rise 
in the standard of morals; and thirdly, 
there has been a quickened sense and 
recognition of the paramount impor- 
tance of the home. How far any of 
these are cause and how far effect it is 
impossible to say; but we may fairly 
assume they are all three the result of 
the gradual working of the spirit of 
Christianity, which in its slow advance 
through the ages has for the first time 
made it possible for women to come 
forward outside the home with results 
advantageous to the race. 

But now let us see what women have 
really accomplished, and what oppor- 
tunities are now open to them. It is 
curious to remember what were the 
struggles and the difficulties of the 
early days; how strange were thought 
the ambitions of women, how danger- 
ous the risks they ran, how extrava- 
gant the claims they made. Women 
doctors fought their way to a place in 
the profession through every sort of ob- 
stacle and barrier. It has been recent- 
ly said that all men resemble in 
character either ferrets or rabbits; if a 
rabbit is put into a bag he is found 
there in the morning, but the ferret 


* will have bitten his way out. The 


women may be said to have bitten 
their way through to success and rec- 
ognition. When they were refused ad- 
mission to the medical schools in one 
nation, they took refuge in those of 
another, and proceeded to found schools 
ot their own in the countries which re- 
jected them. They may be said to 
have conquered al] along the line, al- 
though the victory is not yet complete. 
Some four hundred qualified women 
are now practising medicine in Great 
Rritain and Ireland, either privately 
or under the poor law, and in hospitals; 
and they have their own school of 
medicine in London. The great Lon- 
don medical schools do not, however, 
admit women; and the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and of Surgeons still 


close their doors. On the Continent 
the position of medical women varies 
considerably. In Sweden they have 
the same privileges as medical men; in 
Denmark every kind of teaching is 
open in the hospitals to both men and 
women, and “everybody thinks this ar- 
rangement to be the only natural one, 
because they know no other;’* but in 
France considerable prejudice still ex- 
ists against women doctors, and there 
are as yet n0 women surgeons. In Ger- 
many the authorities are only slowly 
getting rid of their opinion that female 
practitioners are quacks. Still, even 
there, what one of the speakers at the 
Congress called the belief that a wom- 
an was an intruder in medicine unless 
she presented herself as a patient, 
seems to be steadily giving way before 
the undoubted success of medical wom- 
en. 

There appears to be little logic in 
these matters. In France, where wom- 
en doctors are still looked upon with 
suspicion, they are allowed to practice 
as lawyers; while in England, where 
their position in the world of medicine 
is assured, they are still vainly knock- 
ing at the door of the Bar. In some 
of the American states, and in one or 
two continental countries, women law- 
yers flourish; and one woman at least 
is practising at the Bar in New Zea- 
land. In India, also, a lady, Miss Cor- 
nelia Sorabji, has been allowed to prac- 
tice by special decree. 

If we turn to education, we find that 
the position of women varies greatly. 
In France, Italy, Sweden and Den- 
mark they would seem to be treated 
almost similarly to men. In Germany, 
on the other hand, favors and conces- 
sions are only being gradually, and 
with difficulty, obtained. In Great 
Britain women are practically admitted 
tc full privileges at the universities of 
London, of Wales, the Scottish univer- 


8 Congress Report, ‘‘Women in Education ” p. 77. 




















sities, Victoria University and the Roy- 
al University of Ireland. In some of 
these they may compete with men for 


scholarships, prizes, etc. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, closes its doors to women; 
Oxford and Cambridge admit women 
to classes and lectures, examine them 
and grant certificates.°. Women have, 
in recent years, crowded into the teach- 
ing profession; and the teaching in 
elementary schools would seem to be 
largely passing into the hands of wom- 
en, for whereas, in 1869, the female 
teachers did not number 53 per cent., 
they now number over 75 per cent. 

It is perhaps, however, in literature 
that women have achieved the highest 
position. “Vixere fortes ante Aga- 
memnona;” and there were women 
writers before the nineteenth century. 
There was Sappho; there was Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, who was no credit to 
women; there was Margaret of Na- 
varre, who by a somewhat double- 
edged compliment has been called the 
Boccaccio of France; there were Ma- 
dame de Sévigné and Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry; and there was Dame Juliana 
Berners, Prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, 
who wrote the well-known treatise 
about hawking and hunting, which is 
said to be the first printed book that 
attained to a large circulation. It is 
also interesting to notice how many 
women have written ballads. Sir 
Walter Scott said that the first ballad 
he learnt, and the last he would ever 
forget, was the Ballad of Hardyknute, 
by Lady Blizabeth Wardlaw; and 
“Auld Robin Gray,” “Caller Herrin’,” 
and “The Land o’ the Leal,” were also 
written by women. But with two or 
three marked exceptions, there is noth- 
ing before the year 1800 to foreshadow 
the great position which women were 
about to take in literature. Miss Aus- 
ten, George Eliot, George Sand, the 
Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell are names 


® There are now, in all some 2000 female graduates, 
1500 certificated students, and 8 Honorary LL.D.’s, 
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which certainly may be compared with 
those of the greatest novelists; and in 
fiction women approach more nearly to 
equality with men than in any other 
branch of art. 

One of the greatest opportunities of 
influence which has been opened to 
women lies in their admission to a 
share in certain kinds of Local Govern- 
ment, and in their appointment by mu- 
nicipal authorities and by the State as 
inspectors of factories and of sanitary 
matters. The first female guardians 
were elected in 1875; and there are now 
987 in England and Wales, and 100 in 
Ireland. In Scotland, where there is 
still a rating qualification, there are 
40 women parish councillors, as they 
are called. Women were admitted to 
school boards in 1870; and over two 
hundred are now working on such 
boards. Seven women are now inspec- 
tors of factories, and more are being 
continually asked for. The sanitary 
authorities in London and the country 
have appointed women as sanitary in-, 
spectors. Some fifty women are now 
working in this way in twenty-three 
large towns; and it has been very gen- 
erally recognized that, in connection 
with the work of women and children, 
and with all sanitary and domestic 
matters, the insight and oversight of 
women are indispensable. 

Down to the year 1899 the demand 
for the services of women increased 
steadily, and one sphere of work after 
another was opened to them. Then 
eame the first check. In that year 
the London vestries were transformed 
into borough councils; and, although 
the Government Bill in its original 
shape allowed women to serve, they 
were eventually refused a seat on the 
new bodies. The clause which admit- 
ted women passed in the House of 
Commons, but the House of Lords de- 
veloped a singular and marked activity 
on the subject. A whip against the 
women was issued. Peers who had 
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hitherto let the legislation of the State 
pass on its way untroubled or unaided 
by their presence, flocked to the Giided 
Chamber, and recorded their votes 
against the women. The Government 
and the House of Commons bowed to 
the decision of the Peers; and the bor- 
ough councils were constituted of men 
only. The opposition did not spring 
from any alleged unfitness on their 
part; indeed it was admitted on all 
sides that women had done very good 
work on-vestries. The real reason for 
its strength, there is little doubt, was 
the fear that the step was short from 
borough councils to town councils and 
so to county councils; and that if wom- 
en by their good work on borough coun- 
cils, should in time justify their in- 
clusion in county councils, they 
would then aspire to the House 
of Commons. Probably those who 
oppose the advance of women 
were right in fighting the battle when 
they did; but if the true reason be in- 
deed the fear, not that women would 
prove incompetent, but that they would 
prove too competent, there can be little 
doubt that the check in their advance 
is only temporary. In foreign countries 
the position of women in municipal and 
local government varies considerably. 
In Sweden and in some of the United 
States, women possess full privileges; 
in Norway they may sit on school 
boards, but not as guardians of the 
poor; in Germany they may act as 
guardians; and in several other coun- 
tries they take a more or less promi- 
nent part in the administration of pub- 
lic charity. 

Lastly, there is the agitation for the 
parliamentary suffrage. The movement 
began about the middle of the century, 
and it has been actively propagated 
since then in Great Britain, in most of 
the Colonies, and in America. Women 


have been admitted to the suffrage in 
four of the United States—Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado and Idaho. They gained 
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the vote in New Zealand in 1893, in 
South Australia in 1894, in West Aus- 
tralia in 1899. In New South Wales 
the Government have undertaken to 
bring in a bill to enfranchise women; 
in Victoria such a bill has five times 
passed the Legislative Assembly, but 
has up till now been rejected by the 
Legislative Council. Ground has been 
gained in what may be called Lesser 
as well as in Greater Britain, for wom- 
en may vote in the Isle of Man. 

Accompanying this increased activity 
amongst women there has, of course, 
been a great development of philan- 
thropy and of industrial life. The move- 
ment for women’s trade-unions has, no 
doubt, been only partially successful, 
and it is probable that for a long period 
to come the causes which militate 
against it will not lose their effect. It 
progresses, however, though slowly. 
On the other hand, the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, which is a self-gov- 
erned organization of women co-opera- 
tors, founded chiefly for educational 
purposes, testifies to the great interest 
shown by working women in all ques- 
tions of social reforms, and to their de- 
sire to study the problems which affect 
their own interests and lives. The 
Guild in England and Scotland num- 
bers altogether over sixteen thousand 
women. 

In the different religious bodies the 
position of women varies considerably. 
Complete equality exists only amongst 
the Quakers; but some of the sects 
outside the Episcopal churches now 
show an inclination to admit women to 
more or less power. In the Church of 
England there has been, during the last 
century, a considerable increase in 
women’s work. Sisterhoods have been 
re-established, the order of Deacon- 
esses has been revived, and a great 
part of the parochial work of the 
Church is done by women. But many 
churchmen still seem to be of opinion 
that power can be safely entrusted to 























laymen only and not to laywomen. Va- 
rious reasons are given for this, the 
most plausible being that it is already 
very difficult to induce laymen to take 
part in the administration of Church 
affairs; and that, if women were ad- 
mitted to whatever share in the gov- 
ernment of the Church may be in the 
future conceded to laymen, the result 
would be to alienate the men alto- 
gether. This is the reason given by 
those who object to placing women on 
parochial councils. Women are loyal 
to the Church, it is said; therefore it is 
not necessary to attract them. It is 
necessary to attract men; therefore all 
the responsibility should be given to 
them. There is, however, some rea- 
son to suppose that this argument is 
not so convincing as it sounds. The 
Church has a large following amongst 
women, no doubt; but in this there is 
danger as well as safety. The Church 
cannot do without the most capable 
women, and it would seem to be her in- 
terest to attract these, and to offer 
them the same chances of responsibil- 
ity and opportunity as they will meet 
with in secular work. If the Church 
should lose its hold on the most capa- 
ble women, the result might be still 
further to increase a certain element 
ot “sentimentalism” which is_ said, 
with some plausibility, to be among the 
reasons which keep men from the ser- 
vices of the Church. The exclusion 
of women would then have exactly the 
cpposite effect from that which was 
intended. 

From what has been said it is obvi- 
ous that the position of women varies 
greatly in different nations, and that 
this variation is not based on logical 
grounds. A given profession may be 
epen to women in one country while 
another is closed: in another country 
the exact reverse is the case. In some 
countries women have municipal, and 
i: some parliamentary suffrage, while 
i: some they have both and in some 
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neither. 
is the result of sentiment, chance and 
efficient leadership, and it varies ac- 


The place which women hold 


cordingly. Only behind these things 
there would seem to be a constant and 
steady tendency on the part of women 
to press forward, to assert their pow- 
ers and to claim their opportunities, 
and to meet men, not as their superi- 
crs or inferiors, but as their equals. 
And up to a certain point they have 
succeeded. It is becoming evident that 
wherever women are concerned, the 
services of women are needed; it is ad- 
mitted that women should, together 
with men, overlook and control the 
teaching of children, the wants and 
conditions of the poor, and many muni- 
cipal and social matters. Women are 
more and more eagerly resorting to 
female doctors; and the latter are daily 
becoming better recognized and appre- 
ciated by medical men. 

Of course this trust of women in 
women is by no means yet universal; 
and there are plenty of women who 
scorn the female doctor, but accept the 
advice of no matter who, so that he 
be a man. But it seems evident that 
the whole tendency of development 
is the other way; and, unless there is a 
great change, it appears likely that the 
new century will not have grown very 
old before women are established as 
professional managers, advisers and in- 
spectors where women, and even in 
some cases where men, are concerned. 
And what is tv happen then? Will 
women proceed still further; and will 
they equal men in creative power? Are 
we to look in the future ages for fe- 
male Beethovens, Shakespeares and 
Raphaels? or are women capable only 
of administrative power? and is the 
creative faculty denied to them? This 
is a controversy which excites great 
heart-burnings amongst all who are in- 
terested in the question of the progress 
of women, and it has the merit or the 
fault of being at present completely 
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insoluble. Ne doubt if, as Dr. Har- 
nack believes, Priscilla wrote the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, it would go far 
towards settling the question; for, if a 
woman could write a work of such 
depth and originality, there can be 
few things which are impossible to her 
sex. Whatever may be thought as 
te the probability of Dr. Harnack’s 
theory, it cannot be said to be proved; 
but, on the other hand, it has not been 
disproved; and the reviewer in the 
“Guardian,” who pronounced against 
the theory, merely argued that because 
no woman could have written the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, therefore Pris- 
cilla did not do so—an argument which 
can hardly be said to be convincing. 
Even the authorship of the “Odyssey” 
has, in these revolutionary days, been 
attributed to a woman; but we can 
hardly set Mr. Samuel Butler on the 
same level of scholarship as Dr. Har- 
nack; besides, he may not have meant 
it. 

Those, however, who deny the crea- 
tive power to women often confuse the 
issue. They are wont to assert that, 
because a woman has never written a 
great poem or painted a great picture, 
she therefore should not sit on a bor- 
ough council, forgetting apparently that 
the gentleman who will take her place 
there is in all probability equally in- 
capable of painting and poetry; and 
that those who elected him did so on 
account of his administrative capacity 
—a capacity which was not that of Ra- 
phael or Shakespeare. Great creators 
are not usually found actively engaged 
in administrative work; and, on the 
other hand, men as well as women may 
be administrators of the highest class 
and yet be wanting in creative ability. 

Still, while the controversy has but 
little real bearing on the claim of wom- 
en to equality with men in adminis- 
trative affairs, it is interesting in itself. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt 
that, so far, women have not rivalled 
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the great poets, musicians and artists. 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, in the paper 
which he read before the Congress, 
dwelt on the absence of great female 
musicians.” There have been song- 
writers, of course, and very good ones; 
but in the higher branches of the art 
women have so far not excelled, 
though there is now every opportunity 
for a woman to do the work of the 
highest class if she have the necessary 
inspiration. On the other hand, we are 
reminded that Sydney Smith said ex- 
actly the same of women’s achieve- 
ments in literature; yet in fiction wom- 
en have certainly since then shown 
that if they cannot rival men 
they can very nearly approach them. 
This, however, is not conclusive. 
The success of a novel depends very 
largely on power of observation; and 
in power of observation women excel. 
A great novel is not as great an in- 
stance of creative power as a great 
picture, a great symphony or a great 
poem; and therefore the excellence of 
female novelists does not conclusively 
prove that women have the creative 
power as men have it. ' Mrs. Brown- 
ing, fine poet as she was, does not 
prove the contention either, for her 
greatest work is to be found in the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” poems 
purely of passion; and she is certainly 
deficient in the creative power which 
characterized her husband. The qual- 
ity may, however, exist in an undevel- 
oped condition, and may be ready to 
emerge when opportunity and educa- 
tion have raised all women to a higher 
level of capacity than they at present 
possess. Before it can be conclusively 
proved that women are deficient in cre- 
ative force, many years of full oppor- 
tunity and endeavor must have trained 
and developed the female sex. 

Finally, if it be not too hazardous a 
suggestion, it is possible that women 


10 Report of the Congress, vol. iv, p. 81. 




















may never rival the highest achieve- 
ments of men, and yet that they be in 
no way inferior to them. For across 
the path of many women to fame there 
falls the barrier of the home, of wife- 
hood and possible motherhood. It is 
difficult to estimate how far this will 
always affect women; but it is more 
than possible that, even if they were in 
ali ways intellectually equal to men, the 
home, the husband, and still more the 
children, would attract them more than 
the greatest positions in the world of 
art and letters. It is an instinct as old 
as humanity, sanctioned and sanctified 
by the highest example, glorified alike 
by nature and revelation. Those who 
fear that the opening of professions to 
women will turn them in any numbers 
from the longing for marriage and 
motherhood, might as well fear that 
the ebbing tide would not again flow. 
It may thus be that what will hold 
women back is not the lack of intellec- 
tual power, which, properly developed 
and educated, would attain to a far 
higher level than it has yet reached, 
but the presence of another faculty 
which exercises a dominating force 
over their nature. This faculty, which 
shows itself in the desire to love, in the 
desire for children, in the quick spirit- 
ual insight of women, in all the special 
qualities, physical, intellectual and 
moral which in their fulness belong to 
the ideal mother, will, it is probable— 
may we not say, it is to be hoped?— 
always predominate. It may be that 
in the future, after years of opportu- 
nity and achievement, women will ap- 
proach as near to Shakespeare, Beetho- 
ven and Raphael as_ they have to 
Thackeray or Scott. Nevertheless, to 
our mind, such an advance is unlikely, 
not because the capacity is absent, 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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but because it will move in a different 


channel. In order to produce the crea- 
tive faculty in women, the fullest de- 
velopment is needed; yet perhaps, 
when that development has been 
reached, the result will be not the reali- 
zation of great creative achievements, 
but the existence of a stronger, nobler ° 
race. 

The nation will surely benefit, not 
by a limited and incapable womanhood, 
but by one whose faculties and powers, 
are developed and cultivated. This de- 
velopment is desirable, not only in the 
interest of those women who must sup- 
port themselves, but in the interest of 
the whole community, by whom the 
work and the special qualities of wom- 
en are required. Nor need it be feared 
that any disruption of society or of 
family ties will ensue. Far from ex- 
alting family life, the belief that wom- 
en are fit for nothing else actually low- 
ers it by treating it as the occupation 
of those who are incapable of other 
work. On the other hand, if women, 
by their professional success, and by 
the high place which, as we have seen, 
they have taken in administrative 
work, can obtain the recognition of 
their intellectual equality with men, 
and if they then elect to make mar- 
riage and motherhood their chief aim . 
in life, the home will take a higher po- 
sition. It will rank with other pro- 
fessions, for there is in it scope for 
genius as well as for ordinary ability. 
It may be that, only when women who 
are the intellectual equals of men be- 
come the mothers of the race, will the 
nation attain to its highest power and 
development, and be able to take its \ 
place under the new conditions which, 
during the centuries to come, appear 
likely to prevail. 
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ART AND ECCENTRICITY. 


In that treasury of useful knowledge, 
the “Diary” of Sir Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff, will be found a letter from the 
late Lord Coleridge, the most scholar- 
ly of lawyers, complaining that Aris- 
totle’s “Poetics” were too technical to 
be interesting. As a general and sweep- 
ing criticism, which is perhaps all one 
can expect from a Chief Justice, I do 
not take exception to this remark. 
What made iambics suitable for lam- 
poons, and why a picture should be less 
than a thousand miles long, are not 
questions which much concern us. But 
Aristotle was so great a man that he 
eculd not write the most technical 
treatise without clothing profound 
truths in picturesque language. He 
remains to this day the best critic of 
Homer, though it never occurred to him 
to doubt Homer’s existence. In a pas- 
sage of singular depth and beauty he 
says that poetry is a more serious and 
a more philosophical thing than history. 
For poetry, he says, deals with the 
general, and history with the particu- 
lar. I do not stop to inquire whether 
Aristotle does justice to history, espe- 
cially to Thucydides, who was in the 
highest sense of the term a philosophi- 
eal historian. What is more important, 
and quite as important now as when 
Aristotle wrote, is the conception of 
poetry which he here expresses. For 
what he says of poetry is true of fic- 
tion, and indeed the “Mimes,” or prose 
dialogues, which he distinguishes else- 
where in this work from the Socratic 
Dialogues on the one hand, from the 
drama on the other, are the germ of 
the novel. The difference between the 
poet and the historian is not, says 
Aristotle, that one employs verse and 
the other prose. You may turn Herod- 
otus into metre and he will still be an 
historian. He might have added that 


the “Persians” of Aschylus is history. 
What, then, is the function of the poet? . 
Ii is “not to tell us what actually hap- 
pened, but what might happen, and 
what is possible according to likelihood 
and necessity.” I wish Professor 
Butcher, who has made such an excel- 
lent translation of the “Poetics,” had 
furnished us with a commentary also. 
For his note on these remarkable words 
would have been most instructive. Not 
that they are really obscure, but that 
they require to be amplified and illus- 
trated. 

Aristotle is of all the Greeks the most 
modern. , Plato is a mystery. We can- 
not tell how much of what he puts into 
the mouth of Socrates is his own. He 
himself is hidden behind an impene- 
trable veil. Dante’s “master of them 
that know” is still a useful and prac- 
tical guide in literary matters, and I 
suppose, so far as method, goes, even in 
scientific. What he says about poetry 
applies to fiction, and to all imaginative 
work. The test of truth in fiction is 
not fact but probability, consistency ° 
and verisimilitude. It is indeed prob- 
able, as Aristotle himself says, on the 
authority of Agathon, that many im- 
probable things will happen. But if 
they are made to happen so often as to 
disturb one’s sense of the normal, the 
reader becomes incredulous, and inter- 
est departs with credulity. The bish- 
op who read through “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els,” and said he did not believe a word 
of them, has been held up to ridicule 
again and again. Taken literally, his 
remark is absurd enough, and perhaps 
he meant it to be literally taken. But 
if, on the other hand, he intended to 
convey that the book did not produce 
the illusion while he was reading it, his 
critical principle was sound, though 
cne may demur to his particular ap- 
plication of it. Swift's genius is so 


























wonderful, and his gravity so imper- 
turbable, that Liliput and Brobdingnag 
dc become real for the moment. But 
then, of course, there is the inner and 
secondary meaning, the satire upon hu- 
man nature, without which Swift 
would be far inferior to Andersen or 
Grimm. 

The whole of the realistic school flies 
in the face of Aristotle’s maxim. It is 
enough for them that a thing has hap- 
pened., Mean, ugly, disgusting or rare, 
it becomes thereupon a legitimate ele- 
men in fiction. Some of the famous 
men whom Aristotle recognized as mod- 
els were not by any means squeamish. 
The speech which Browning puts into 
the mouth of Balaustion after she has 
seen the “Lysistrata” of Aristophanes, 
whether or not it be appropriate to a 
Greek lady of those times, is certainly 
what a modern and decent woman would 
feel if she saw that astonishing piece. 
Eut the “Lysistrata” is perfectly natu- 
ral, and only too human. On the score 
of delicacy and propriety everything 
may be said against it; on the score of 
truth, in Aristotle’s sense, nothing. And 
it is undoubtedly amusing, which M. 
Zola never is. Charles Lamb defended 
the comic dramatists of the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution on the ground 
that the life of the stage was a totally 
different thing from the life of the 
world. Macaulay, who took up the 
cause of Jeremy Collier with a 
warmth almost equal to his own, re- 
plied that this would not hold, because 
society in Dryden’s time, and in Con- 
greve’s, was as corrupt as the charac- 
ters in their comedies. The Court of 
Charles the Second cannot be called 
moral. But in Congreve’s time things 
were different and Queen Anne cannot 
be accused of debauching the nation. 
Apart, however, from the question of 
fact, Lamb was surely right. A novel 
is not a law report, a play is not a 
series of interviews. 

We have lately been introduced to 
« legless baronet. The exceedingly 
clever and accomplished lady who calls 
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herself Lucas Malet has done her best 
to make Sir Richard Calmady repul- 


sively attractive. But we cannot all 
be expected to love him because he is 
horrible, as Helen does. Brainless 
knights are much commoner than 
legless baronets, much less  dis- 
gusting and quite as well adapted 
to the purposes of fiction. There 
will never be wanting a due sup- 
ply of them unless (which God forbid) 
the fountain of honor should run dry. 
No doubt there have been men born 
without legs. There have been Two- 
headed Nightingales and Siamese 
Twins. There must have been canni- 
bals who eat their grandmothers. But 
it is not the function of an artist to 
depict such monsters. Physical de- 
formity in real life excites pity; de- 
formity invented for the novel or the 
Stage excites only disgust. In the 
last generation there was an Irish 
member of parliament who had neither 
legs nor arms. He rode and drove. 
People forgot his deformity, or took it 
for granted, though they admired his 
pluck and skill. If his biography had 
been written, it would have been fu- 
tile affectation to ignore his defects. 
Sir Richard Calmady’s leglessness is 
never for an instant forgotten. That 
is the difference, the Aristotelian and 
the real difference between history and 
art. 

In that marvelous scene between the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Lady Anne, 
which only Shakespeare could have 
written, which only Shakespeare would 
have been allowed to write, there is 
but a passing reference to the Duke’s 
physical malformation. It is his crimes, 
not his hump-back, that the widow of 
his victim throws in his teeth. Richard, 
moreover, was deformed, or at least 
Shakespeare believed him to have been 
so, and “Richard the Third” is an his- 
torical play. The same may be said of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” which is found- 
ed on history. Still, with all my 
admiration for that eloquent and 
beautiful drama, set off by M. 
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Coquelin’s unrivalled acting, the 
nose does appear to me unworthy of 
M. Rostand’s genius, and I am quite 
sure that M. Rostand would not, on the 
strength of the most authentic evi- 
dence, have taken a hero who had no 
nose at all. 

What did Aristotle mean by probabil- 
ity or necessity? Necessity must be 
probable. Probability need not be 
necessary. About necessity there need 
not be much dispute. Aristotle was 
thinking of what was inevitable, of 
what a man whose character was 
known would doin a definite and ascer- 
tained set of circumstances. Othello was 
as sure to kill Desdemona when he 
was convinced of her infidelity as Ham- 
let was to hesitate after his conversa- 
tion with his father’s ghost. It might 
not have been his father. The mes- 
sage might not have been true. He 
tried the experiment of the play. Even 
then he was irresolute. He knew 
the king to be guilty, but he would not 
act. When he found him praying he 
would not kill him lest he should send 
him to Heaven. Johnson has on this 
scene an unusually stupid note. This 
diabolical malignity of Hamlet’s, he 
says, is too painful to be represented, 
or even contemplated. It is not ma- 
lignity at all, it is irresolution. If he 
had met the king drunk he would have 
spared him, lest he should destroy body 
and soul together. Othello, on the 
other hand, believes his wife’s guilt 
on evidence that ought not to have 
hanged a dog. He accepts the witness 
of plausible villainy against spotless 
innocence. That is the tragedy. 

It may seem a farcry from Aristotle 
tc Sheridan. But there is a great deal 
ot dramatic criticism in “The Critic,” 
and it is not all clever nonsense. “A 
play,” says Mr. Puff (and he might 
have added, a novel), “a play is not to 
show occurrences that happen every 
day, but things just so strange that, 
though they never did, they might hap- 
pen.” This profound aphorism imme- 
diately follows the question how the 


governor of Tilbury Fort’s daughter 
could be in love with the son of the 
admiral of the Spanish Fleet. The 
explanation accepted is that he was the 
last person in the world she ought to 
be in love with, and a very good femi- 
nine reason too. Mr. Puff expresses 
without knowing it the law of probabil- 
ity and necessity. “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” that classic comedy, was nearly 
failing altogether because the severe 
judges of the pit would not admit the 
probability or necessity of Mrs. Hard- 
castle being lost in her own garden. It 
is a farcical incident, no doubt. The 
justification of it is that the difficulty 
does not occur to one reader or one 
playgoer in ten. If it ever did, if it 
was generally felt, no amount of evi- 
dence that such a thing had actually 
happened would be a sufficient artistic 
defence. On the other hand, critics 
stray beyond their province, and get 
into trouble, when they observe dog- 
matically that this or that incident 
could not have occurred, unless indeed 
it be a physical impossibility. I re- 
member reading a clever Australian 
novel into which was introduced a 
parliamentary scene. In the colony to 
which it referred it received general 
praise, but this particular episode was 
pronounced to be impossible. It had, 
as matter of fact, been taken from the 
colonial “Hansard.” 

I must recur once more to the “Po- 
etics,” from which it is difficult to tear 
oneself away, so wonderfully clever, so 
intensely modern, are all the substan- 
tial and untechnical parts of it. Speak- 
ing of abnormal characters in fiction, 
Aristotle says that they must never- 
theless obey certain rules, that they 
must be regularly irregular, or, as Mr. 
Butcher translates the words, consis- 
tently inconsistent. I do not presume 
to question Mr. Butcher’s rendering, 
which is confirmed by the example of 
Iphigenia. But still I cannot help 
thinking that Aristotle meant some- 
thing more than that, and that he had 
in his mind the permissible limits of 
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the abnormal, if not of the supernatu- 
ral, in literature. He was the tersest 
of writers, and seldom enlarged upon 
any topic. More often he wrote a kind 
of shorthand, which requires an inter- 
preter as well as a translator. Lear, 
in his awful madness, so much more 
awful than Hamlet’s because it was 
_ real, talks as no sane man would talk, 
and yet he never talks nonsense. No 
more does the Fool. Shakespeare knew 
so little, and cared so little, about Aris- 
totle that he made Hector quote the 
“Ethics” at the siege of Troy. But all 
principles can be illustrated from 
Shakespeare if they are sound, and it 
is a proof of their soundness that they 
can be. 

Shakespeare did not shrink from hor- 
rors. But in all his world of life and 
movement, of thought and action, so 
wide that it has been called universal, 
there is no room for the vulgar or the 
merely odd. Dr. Johnson made the 
unfortunate prediction that “Tristram 
Shandy” would not live because it was 
odd. It has lived, and will live, in 
spite of its oddity, because it is pene- 
trated and inspired by profound knowl- 
edge of human nature. Its oddities 
are on the surface, like the euphuisms 
of “Love’s Labor’s Lost.” From Cap- 
tain Shandy down to the fat, foolish 
scullion, every character is “more real 
than living man.” In Ibsen’s plays, on 
the other hand, many of the dramatis 
persone would be the better for silence 
and medical advice. In “Ghosts,” if 
I remember rightly, a mother makes 
her son drunk on the stage. That 
mothers have made their sons drunk 
cannot, I suppose, be denied. Every- 
thing not physically impossible must 
have happened before now in this most 
miscellaneous of all possible worlds. 
But the object of art is not to repre- 
sent what has happened. It is to rep- 
resent what may happen in accordance 
* with the law of likelihood or necessity. 

The most hackneyed of Greek trage- 
dies, “idipus the King,” has a plot 
compared with which the enormities of 
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modern drama dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. But the story which Sophocles 
dramatized was well known, and belief 
in it, or acquiescence in it, was part 
of a Greek’s religion as illustrating the 
power of fate. The delicacy with 
which Sophocles treats it could not be 
surpassed. The grisly terror is always 
in the background, but it never ap- 
pears. The House of Laius was under 
a curse, which the tragedian did not 
impose, and could not remove. And 
yet, with all that, the “G2dipus at Co- 
lonus,” the play of the poet’s old age, 
in which the blind man, blinded by his 
own hands on the discovery of his un- 
conscious crime, passes away in thun- 
der and lightning, is a greater favorite 
with the modern reader, just because 
the worst is at an end. The exquisite 
calm and peace of (dipus after his 
atonement are beyond the power of 
any one except Sophocles to describe. 
The most beautiful of all Greek cho- 
ruses has been admirably paraphrased 
(it cannot be translated) by Mr. Ed- 
ward Stone of Eton, in a poem begin- 
ning, “Stranger, rest, thy toil is o’er,” ~ 
To a Greek, these strange and sinister 
complications of blood and marriage 
were the theme of high tragedy, and 
nothing else. He would have been 
shocked, as even the London playgoers 
of two hundred years ago were 
shocked, at Maskwell’s saying to Lady 
Touchwood in “The Double Dealer,” 
“You know you loved your nephew 
when I first sighed for you.” Except 
in these two characters Congreve kept 
only too close to the social life of his 
day, and, indeed, if there were many 
Millaments, it had its redeeming fea- 
tures. 

Physical and mental disease in itself, 
and apart from its consequences, is not ~ 
a proper subject for artistic treatment. 
Who does not feel that it is a blemish 
even in “Jane Byre” to bring Roches- 
ter’s wife actually upon the scene? 
Lear stands alone. It is presumptuous 
to wield the thunderbolts of Jove. Eu- 
ripides depicted the madness of Her- 
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cules. But Hercules was a mythical 
figure, and his madness was superhu- 
man. Heroes should have the usual 
assortment of limbs, and brains not too 
conspicuously below the average. It 
will soon, perhaps, be required of them 
that they should never play games, nor 
shoot anything except their fellow-crea- 
tures. For the married hero Milla- 
mant’s rules in “The Way of the 
World” are excellent. “Let us never 
visit together, nor go to a play together, 
but let us be very strange and well- 
bred; let us be as strange as if we 
had been married a great while; but as 
well-bred as if we were not married at 
all.’ No English dramatist, not even 
Shakespeare, has come closer than Con- 
greve to the language of ordinary life. 
It is, of course, a highly artificial life 
that for the most part he describes, and 
2 society which was anything rather 
than simple. But, such as it was, it 
lives in his pages, with nothing added 
except the superior quality of the au- 
thor’s own wit. There is less eccen- 
tricity in these delicious comedies than 
even in his imitator Sheridan’s. Con- 
greve was as true to his world as Miss 
Austen was to hers. When Macaulay 
said that, in general, tragedy was ‘cor- 
rupted by eloquence and comedy by 
wit, he came as near talking nonsense 
as; he ever came in his life. Although 
he was writing about Machiavelli, he 
was echoing the old scholastic tradition 
that Euripides “corrupted” the Athe- 
nian drama. When Sophocles said, as 
we are told on very good authority that 
he did say, “I show men as they ought 
tu be, Euripides shows them as they 
are,” he was not describing a process 
of corruption, but two equally legiti- 
mate forms of art. If there is more 
literary perfection in one, there is more 
human interest in the other. The 
Greeks regarded eccentricity as an evil 
thing, either in art or in nature. And 
yet their great eccentric genius, whom, 
because he was eccentric, they put to 
death, has been immortalized by the 
first of Greek thinkers in the most ex- 


qcisite prose ever written by wan. 
Eut the fact is that Socrates, paradoxi- 
cal in many things, was most paradoxi- 
cal of all in this, that his eccentricity 
was concentric, that it led his hearers 
back to a higher life and a simpler 
practice than that which it destroyed. 
If he taught the beauty of truthfulness 
rather than the beauty of holiness, at 
least he had nothing to do with the 
beauty of ugliness, which can claim 
no more respectable origin than the 
refuse of the Roman Empire. 

“Thou art a blessed fellow,” says 
Prince Hal to Poins, “thou art a bless- 
ed fellow to think as every man thinks; 
never a man’s thought in the world 
keeps the roadway better than thine.” 
The irony is crushing, though Poins 
probably did not see it. But Prince 
Hal knew well enough that Poins had 
his uses, and that the opinions of Poins, 
though they were no more his own 
than the air he breathed, could not 
safely be neglected. There are many 
Toinses and few Prince Hals. But 
the supreme genius who created them 
both (I do not mean the author of the 
“Novum Organum”) was not ashamed 
to keep the roadway, the common high- 
way of reason, with Poins. Even the 
supernatural in Shakespeare, in “Mac- 
beth” for example, is the shadow of 
evil thoughts or the presage of im- — 
pending doom. Nothing happens in 
“Hamlet” which might not have hap- - 
pened without the ghost. Shake- 
speare’s object certainly was not, as 
Dr. Verrall thinks that the object of 
Euripides was, to discredit ‘the super- 
natural. But it equally, we may be 
sure, was not to get out of the ordi- 
nary run, to be eccentric. Men and 
women were to him a topic of inex- 
haustible interest, a stream that could 
never run dry. Eccentricity is the first 
refuge of the mentally exhausted. Just 
as authors who are always using 
French words show without meaning 
it the smallness of their English vo- 
ecabulary, so the eccentric novelist 
proves that he has little or nothing to 

















say about the world he lives in. A 
man may shoot a pheasant. and nothing 
will come of it, but if he shoots an 
angel, there are the materials for a sen- 
sationif notfor a story. The incident 
may be a little out of the common, but 
it contains that mixture of the slight- 
ly revolting with the extremely absurd 
which has so strange a fascination for 
some minds. In these matters it is 
useless to complain of the authors. The 
public is the great sophist. Appar- 
ently, when people are tired of reading 
what might be true about the war, 
they want to read what cannot be true 
about something else. Other popular 
forms of fiction deal with what cannot 
possibly be known, such as the social 
condition of the planet Mars, or the 
development of physical science in the 
twenty-first century. How poor and 
tame after such entrancing theories are 
_ mere love-stories, or tales of adventure, 
o: cleverly constructed plots, or hu- 
iorous and natural dialogue, or the 
comedy of human nature, or the trage- 
dy of human fate. The best in this 
kind are but shadows, and the worst 
are no worse if imagination amend 
them, Ay, there’s the rub. It is not 
the plethora of imagination, but the 
lack of it, that drives the successors 
of Dickens and Thackeray into the 
twenty-first century and the planet 
Mars. 

Aristotle, whom I now mention for 
the last time, says in a rather obscure 
sentence that what is probable but im- 


“ possible should by the poet be preferred 


to what is possible but will not be be- 
lieved. The latter class is intelligible 
enough. It is possible for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to forge a check 
in payment of his debts at cards, or for 
the Lord Chancellor to treat all his 
friends unkindly when he has patron- 
age to distribute, and yet nobody would 
treat these incidents as credible if they 
were incorporated in a work of fiction. 
Rut how can what is impossible be 
probable? Legal impossibilities are 
perhaps not always improbable. When 
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the village attorney told the man in 
the stocks that it was impossible that 
he could have been put there for swear- 
ing, and the man replied that he had 
been, the attorney cursed him for an 
ignorant fool, and, like the Lady Baus- 
siére, rode on. That, however, was notan 
instance of physical impossibility. It is 
said to have been physically impossible 
for the moon to have been seen at Co- 
runna when Sir John Moore was bur- 
ied, and yet it seems so probable that 
it spoils no one’s enjoyment of Wolfe’s 
perfect poem. It was quite possible 
that one of Moore’s officers should have 
delivered a short address. But if 
Wolfe had introduced that improbable 
episode, he would have spoiled every- 
thing. Truth is the object of the physi- 
cist, and so far as it is attainable, of 
the historian. Verisimilitude should be 
the aim of the novelist. That is not 
the same thing as probability, for “‘it 
is probable that some improbable 
things will happen.” But there must 
not be too many for the digestion of 
Poins, the “blessed fellow to think as 
every man thinks.” And we must leave 
angels, or at least angels with wings, 
in the skies. Wingless angels are ad- 
missible and are preferred by the judi- 
cious to legless men. 

Everybody knows Ruskin’s reference 
to the “head—large, inhuman and mon- 
strous, leering in bestial degradation, 
too foul to be either pictured or de- 
scribed” on “the base of the tower still 
dedicated to St. Mary the Beautiful,” 
the church of Santa Maria Formosa at 
Venice. This, and similar monstrosi- 
ties are, says Ruskin, “evidences of a 
delight in the contemplation of bestial 
vice, and the expression of low sar- 
casm, which is, I believe, the most 
hopeless state into which the human 
mind can fall.” “Idiotic mockery,” he 
calls it, and the phrase sticks. Ruskin, 
as Mr. Cook reminds us in the excel- 
lent article which he has _ con- 
tributed to the “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,” was made bv 
his mother to read_ the Bible 
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through with her continually, from the 
first chapter of Genesis to the last of 
the Revelation. She would not allow 
the omission of a single passage, be- 
cause, as she said, one function of the 
Bible was to disgust people with dis- 
gusting things. Whatever may be 
thought of the argument, the fact is 
incontestable. Nobody, unless his own 
mind be diseased, can derive from the 
Bible any feeling for what is loath- 
some except loathing. Ruskin’s charge 
against the Grotesque Renaissance is 
that it delights in the low, the degraded 
and the corrupt. The teeth in the head 
on Santa Maria Formosa are decayed, 
and I suppose M. Zola would say, 
“Why not? teeth do decay.” Ruskin 
Limself was full of admiration for 
what he called the noble grotesque, as 


“ seen in Dante, in Spenser and in Al- 


bert Diirer. But the base grotesque, he 
maintains, has in it no horror, no na- 
ture and no mercy. It rejoices in in- 
iquity, and exists only to slander. Al- 
though this language is characteristi- 
cally strong it is not a bit too strong 
for the occasion and the subject. It 
was written at the height of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s powers, before the commencement 
of that strange, subtle malady which 
impaired his reasoning faculty even 
before it brought about his seclusion 
from the world. If it concerned only 
ugly heads on the bridges and church 
towers of Venice, it would not be of 
much permanent value. But the base 
grotesque is not confined to Venice, to 
sculpture nor to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. I believe that the influence of 
Ruskin’s best writing, of what he 
wrote in middle life, of his three great 
books, in fact, is destined to endure. 
It is probably as much read now as 
it ever was, and the circle of its readers 
is likely to be much increased when 
the copyright expires. For Ruskin 


was not merely an “art-critic.” He was 
familiar with everything that is best, 
both in ancient and in modern litera- 
ture. To hear him recite poetry gave 
cne a new idea of what poetry was. 


There is a base grotesque in litera- 
ture as well as in architecture, and the 
French have no monopoly of it. Rus- 
kin could admire the noble grotesque ~ 
in Dickens. He was incapable of ap- 
preciating George Eliot, whose char- 
acter he somewhere likens to the 
sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus. 
There was nothing grotesque in her 
books. : 

Ruskin had many personal preju- 
dices, and they have to be moved 
out of the way before we can get the 
full value of his teaching. The gro- 
tesque without horror or nature or pity . 
is a very low type indeed. Even in 
such poems as “Barrack Room Ballads” | 
there is nature. Even in such plays 
as “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” there is 
horror, though of a very squalid kind. 
Neither Mr. Rudyard Kipling nor Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is habitually grotesque. 
Few can be more eloquent than Mr. 
Kipling, still fewer have more humor 
than Mr. Shaw. But in both of them 
there is an apparent delight in depict-_ 
ing ugly things because they are ugly, 
though in Mr. Shaw it may be mere 
bravado, and in Mr. Kipling an affec- 
tation of manliness. Both perhaps 
haveinthem something of Leech’s im- 
mortal schoolboy, who “only wished his © 
mother knew how wicked he was.” So, 
too, Justice Shallow: “I may say to you, 
we knew where the bona-robas were, 
and had the best of them at command- 
ment.” There is everything in Shake- , 
speare, except the purposelessly ‘ugly 
and the needlessly vile. Ruskin, who 
knew his Shakespeare almost as well as 
he knew his Turner, points out that the 
language of Iago, witty and amusing ° 
as it is, betrays the baseness of his 
mind. No doubt Ruskin was some- 
thing of a prude, though he could 
heartily admire Aristophanes, and even ~ 
Byron. But the base grotesque, such 
as 


Come where the booze is cheaper, 
Come where the pints hold more, 


or 

















I’ve a head like a concertina, 
I’ve a tongue like a button-stick, 
I’ve a mouth like a cold potato, 
And I’m more than a little sick, 


can be condemned on literary grounds 
without having recourse to morality. 

The delectable ditty called “Cells,” 
from which I have already quoted a 
precious couplet, comprises also this 
eloquent quatrain:— 


I left my cap in a public-house, my 
boots in the public road, 

And the Lord knows where, and I don’t 
care, my belt and my tunic goed; 

They’ll stop my pay, they’ll cut away 
the stripes I used to wear, 

But I left my mark on the Corp’ral’s 
face, and I think he’ll keep it 
there. 


The exquisite humor with its delicate 
play upon words must appeal to every 
cultivated reader, and nobody can deny 
that the incidents are “true to life.” 
ls the picture true to art? The least 
fastidious audience would hardly care 
to see a man sick on the stage, which 
would be the spectacular counterpart 
ot this “poem,” even if a real pair of 
boots appeared upon a road in the 
background. The base grotesque is a 
form of eccentricity which one need 
not be an austere moralist to dislike. 
A crapulous and impenitent soldier, 
even if he has a wife and family, does 
not move either compassion or interest. 
“Porphyria’s Lover,” when it first ap- 
peared in “Bells and Pomegranates,” 
was named “In a Madhouse Cell.” It 
is a terrible and tragic story, a story 
of murder. But it is dignified, it is 
impressive, it “purges the passions;” 
there are no nasty details. Two great 
men of the last century contributed 
te the poetry of war. The “Charge of 
the Light Brigade” is familiar to every 
schoolboy. But there are at least two 
poems by Sir Francis Doyle—the “Re- 
turn of the Guards” and the “Private 
of the Buffs’—which I should put 
above it. 
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Then from their place of ancient glory, 
All sheathed in shining brass, 
Three hundred men of the Grecian 
glen, - 
Marched down to see them pass. 


And the long-silent flutes of Sparta 
Poured haughty welcome forth, 
Stern hymns to crown, with just re- 
nown, 
Her brethren of the North. 


Those noble and beautiful stanzas 
are from the “Return of the Guards.” 
The following is from the “Private 
of the Buffs,” who was killed because 
he would not perform the kotow to the 
Chinese :— 


Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed and swore, 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 


To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


One cannot read those lines without 
feeling first that they are true poetry, 
and secondly that war has an aspect 
of heroic dignity and splendor. Now 
return to Mr. Kipling and the two 
types of grotesque:— 


Then ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ 
the missus and the kid. 

Our order was to break you, an’ of 
course we went and did. 

We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it 
wasn’t hardly fair, 

But for all the odds agin you, Fuzzy- 
Wuz, you broke the square. 

Fuzzy-Wuzzy. 


That is the grotesque with an element 
cf generosity aud nobility in it. 

In “Gentleman-Ranker” we have 
the grotesque without a redeeming fea- 
ture:— 


We're poor little lambs who’ve lost 
their way, 
Baa! 


Baa! Baa! 
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We’re little black sheep who’ve gone 
astray, 
Baa-aa-aa 
Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to Eternity. 
God ha’ mercy on such as we, 
Baa! Yah! Bah! 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Such, with its scarcely human termi- 
nation, is the unrestrained develop- 
ment of the base grotesque, of ec- 
centricity from which art has disap- 
peared. 


Herbert Paul. 
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Comparing the situation which M. 
Deleassé had to face, when he became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1898 
with that which confronts him to-day, 
it will at once be recognized that his 
residence at the Quai d’Orsay has been, 
not only longer, but more fruitful than 
that of any Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the Third Republic. In 
fact, in 1898, relations with the United 
States were not wholly satisfactory, 
with England they were dangerous, 
with Russia uncertain, with Germany 
cold, and with Italy distrustful. In 
the East nothing had been done to re- 
store the prestige of the tricolor, and 
international difficulties loomed in the 
I'ar East. As chance and bad luck 
played a conspicuous part in this situ- 
ation, it would be unjust to throw all 
the blame on the shoulders of M. Del- 
cassé’s predecessors. They were re- 
sponsible for two grave errors; the first 
being their non-intervention on behalf 
of the Armenians after the massacres. 
An intervention backed by England 
would have drawn all Europe with it; 
it would have been in accordance both 
with the traditions and the interests of 
France. The second error was the 
Marchand mission to the Nile, at a 
time when this proceeding was distinct- 
ly irritating to England, and very soon 
might have assumed the character of a 
provocation. 

Barring these two mistakes, the vari- 
ous Ministers of Foreign Affairs con- 
ducted the business of their depart- 


ment as well as the somewhat unstable 
nature of their position allowed. But 
events supervened which made their 
task still more complicated. Thus, as 
regards America, whilst acknowledg- 
ing the correctness of France’s official 
attitude, everybody was made keenly 
aware of the enthusiastic sympathy 
shown by the French to the Spaniards 
after the Cuban War; sympathy which 
was sometimes accompanied by dem- 
onstrations not very flattering to their 
adversaries. The traditional friend- 
ship between France and the United 
States had never been more nearly com- 
promised, unless it was after the ex- 
pedition to Mexico, undertaken by Na- 
poleon III. At the same time a num- 
ber of small and little-known incidents, 
which it would be tedious te insist on 
now, had rendered the relations be- 
tween Paris and Petersburg less cor- 
dial, even just after the President’s 
visit to Russia. Félix Faure was per- 
sonally much appreciated by the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, because of the care 
he took to establish friendly relations 
and common interests. It is no secret 
nowadays that he entered with great 
zest into a correspondence with them, 
in: which, being unable, as the irrespon- 
sible head of the State, to treat of mat- 
ters of high political importance, he 
confined himself to polite common- 
places. But this correspondence was 
not without its advantages. The Presi- 
dent could have profited by it on occa- 
sion; for he showed more than once 
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when the need arose that he was not 
wanting in initiative and energy. 
However, security abroad was not so 
great under his Presidency as it had 
been under that of Carnot, or even of 
Casimir Périer. In Germany and Italy 
there seemed to be some fear less cer- 
tain incidents of home policy might 
move France to some unrestful diver- 
sion abroad. In short, the Chino-Jap- 
anese, the Greco-Turkish, and Spanish- 
American wars were a counter-blow 
that overturned or thwarted the for- 
eign policy of France, and alienated 
old friendships without making new 
nes. That was the situation when M. 
Delcassé became Minister. 

And now the Russian alliance is con- 
solidated, there is a better understand- 
ing with Italy; France has regained 
the alienated sympathy of the United 
States, without losing that of Spain; 
friendly relations are established with 
England; French prestige is restored 
in the Mediteranean; French influence 
is growing in the Far East. These are 
the results achieved in the last four 
years. They are very considerable re- 
sults, too; and those of my fellow-coun- 
trymen who, like myself, are not alto- 
gether satisfied with the home policy 
of the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, on 
account of itsindiscreet leaning towards 
Socialism, may find, like myself, a de- 
lightful compensation in watching the 
position which France has recovered 
in the world, which to-day is in every 
respect worthy of our country’s great 
and glorious past. 


I. 


Every one will recall the manner of 
the mediation between France and the 
United States. It effected for the 
United States a saving in men and 
money, and for Spain a saving in 
amour-propre. The war might have 
lasted ever so much longer, without 
any profit to the belligerents; for there 
was no more for the one side to take 
or the other side to yield. But the con- 
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querors no less were unable to offer 
terms of peace; and to ask them was 
an insupportable humiliation for the 
conquered. Under these conditions in- 
tervention was possible, but it was not 
easy; it had to be brought about with 
infinite tact and diplomacy. In this 
M. Delcassé and M. Jules Cambon, 
our ambassdor in Washington, were 
completely successful; so much so that 
the threatened danger to French pol- 
icy was averted. The fierce pride of 
Spain was grateful for this delicate 
help out of an undignified situation, 
while the youthful vanity of America 
Was equally pleased with the consecra- 
tion of the New World’s victories by the 
signatures of peace exchanged at Paris. 
Since then the French Ambassador in 
America has enjoyed immense consid- 
eration; the Universities grant him 
their diplomas, he is féted and ovated 
on every occasion. Every day new 
ties are being formed between the two 
great Republics, and even in the east, 
in Chicago for instance, where, ten 
years ago we had no influence what- 
ever, France has gained ground con- 
siderably. Personally, I who made 
my modest efforts in the same direc- 
tion just twelve years ago, feel on this 
point a special gratitude to M. Del- 
cassé and M. Jules Cambon. For I 
know better than most of my fellow- 
countrymen the extent to which the 
French mind had been gradually alien- 
ated from the United States, and I 
realized the importance of a better un- 
derstanding. 

For a long time M. Delcassé has been 
a partisan of the Russian Alliance. It 
is interesting to recall that the first 
speech delivered by him to the Cham- 
ber of deputies (November, 1890), set 
forth the necessity of a double alliance 
between France and Russia, as opposed 
to the triple alliance already formed 
between Germany, Austria and Italy. 
But from the first M. Delcassé regard- 
ed the Franco-Russian Alliance as a 
policy of action and not as a purely de- 
fensive line. This view did not pre- 
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vail all at once. President Carnot, and 
most certainly the Emperor Alexander 
III, merely tried to shelter France 
against any attacks that might be made 
on her in the future. If they saw be- 
yond that they did not think that the 
moment was come to push things any 
farther. President Félix Faure and 
M. Hanotaux, during their stay in Rus- 
sia, made it a point of honor to secure 
official mention, in an after-dinner 
speech, of this Alliance, whose exist- 
ence was perfectly well known to all 
the Cabinets. This did not add much 
to its importance. In fact, nothing 
was materially modified. Under M. 
Delcassé, on the contrary, new methods 
were introduced into the relations be- 
tween Paris and Petersburg. Com- 
munications became incessant, minis- 
ters consulted each other on every sub- 
ject, and tried to act in accordance with 
each other in every affair of any im- 
portance. This frequent interchange 
ot negotiations and opinions ended in 
securing for the French Minister a very 
powerful personal influence with our 
allies. The Czar Nicholas had abso- 
lute confidence in M. Delcassé. On 
more than one occasion when some 
difficulty arose he was heard to say: 
“Delcassé will arrange all that.” In 
their familiar brevity these words sure- 
ly are a very significant eulogium of 
the Minister of the Republic. 

It was M. Delcassé who discreetly, 
but firmly, impressed on the Czar the 
necessity of revisiting France; who 
drew out in detail three months be- 
forehand the program of the reviews 
of Dunkerque and Rheims, and of the 
visit to Compiégne. The Emperor was 
greatly pleased with this program, 
which he accepted as it stood, and de- 
cided that the Empress should accom- 
pany him in his journey. The toasts 
given at the déjeuner after the Rheims 
review showed the radical change ac- 
complished by the Russian Alliance in 
the last four years. President Loubet, 
in thanking the Sovereigns for their 
friendly visit, was able to say that the 


aim of this Alliance was to serve the 
interests of France and Russia, while 
reconciling them with the general in- 
terests of the modern world. 

As for China, it is hardly necessary 
to recall M. Delcassé’s success there. 
It was his famous Note, addressed last 
year to the Powers that took part in 
the Pekin expedition, which served as 
the basis of negotiations. Between 
the extreme severity to which Ger- 
many inclined and the excessive indul- 
gence shown by Russia and the United 
States there was room for a reasonable 
juste milieu; and it was M. Delcassé 
who indicated the terms of it. He did 
this at the dramatic moment with a 
precision and a discretion which were 
greatly appreciated in Europe. 

In Morocco the intervention of 
France (necessitated by the murder of 
a French ,subject, M. Pouyet, a mer- 
chant) was effected with an energy 
none the less tempered by prudence. 
For, if ships of war had to be sent to 
the Sultan of Morocco with an ultima- 
tum, this ultimatum did not specify 
any territory to be ceded, or any ad- 
vantage which might have argued the 
intention of the French Government to 
take possession of any portion of the 
country or to establish a protectorate. 
Not long after, there appeared in Tur- 
key a squadron of war flying the tricol- 
or. These events are still too recent 
for it to be necessary to recall them in 
detail, but it may be well to point out 
the difficulty of this affair, so as to 
realize how admirably that difficulty 
was surmounted. 

It was high time for France to inter- 
vene in one way or another in the East. 
Her prestige there was lowered; her 
Catholic Protectorate was threatened; 
lier material interests even were suf- 
fering (those interests were highiy im- 
portant, both as regards annual com- 
merce and invested capital, there 
being very nearly a_ thousand 
millions of French money in Tur- 
key). But since the Emperor 
William accomplished his famous 














Oriental tour, and labelled himself the 
high Protector of the Ottoman Empire, 
all armed intervention was likely to en- 
counter resistance, encouraged and, if 
necessary, supported, by Germany. 
France could not risk kindling a big 
war in the East with the simple view 
of restoring her prestige and consolidat- 
ing her Catholic Protectorate. 

With extreme adroitness M. Delcassé 
concealed the primary question, that of 
prestige, behind a very secondary one, 
that of certain debts contracted by the 
Porte with French citizens, some of 
which dated a long time back. When 
the French ambassador quitted Con- 
stantinople, this apparent rupture made 
a considerable sensation in Europe. But 
time went on; France seemed in no 
hurry to dispatch her ships of war; 
she showed such patience that public 
epinion abroad was inclined to consider 
this attitude exaggerated. So there 
was nothing to be said when the squad- 
ron finally set out and began to occupy 
Mitylene. After so much astonishment 
at the patience of the French Govern- 
ment it was out of the question to re- 
proach it now with too precipitate ac- 
tion. The Sultan was abandoned by 
everybody in his evil plight, and there 
was nothing for him but to yield. This 
was just what he did; and, instantly, 
in a spirit of honor, no less impressive 
than its energetic action, the French 
Government, having obtained the satis- 
faction it considered itself justified in 
demanding, evacuated Mitylene and re- 
called the squadron. All the honor of 
this affair rests with M. Delcassé; he 
knew both how to forsee and to im- 
provise; to act and to hold back; he 
was at once moderate and vigorous; 
loyal and adroit. The congratulations 
he received on the issue of the Franco- 
Turkish conflict were the most de- 
served ever addressed by a foreign gov- 
ernment to a French statesman. 

A very great and very satisfactory 
impression was made in Paris by the 
tone of the English Press during these 
events. The English journals were in- 
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cessant in their warm support of the 


action of France. It is well known, 
by the way, that M. Delcassé is highly 
esteemed in tingland. And if this is 
so, it is simply because England recog- 
nizes the efforts made by our Minister 
ot Foreign Affairs to maintain peace 
between the two countries. I am sure 
that he would still more desire and see 
with even greater pleasure the restora- 
tion of that friendly goodwill which is 
so important to two neighboring na- 
tions, very different from each other, 
and yet on that account all the better 
calculated to profit by intimate and 
frequent intercourse. M. Delcassé 
showed remarkable coolness in conduct- 
ing the dénouement of the deplorable 
Fashoda affair. He was not responsi- 
ble for it, but he acted as if he had 
been. He was most careful in his 
handling both of English and French 
susceptibilities; and ever since then he 
has been untiring in his efforts to avoid 
every cause of conflict between them, 
as soon as perceived. In so doing he 
renders a service not only to two great 
nations, but to humanity. The Cabinet 
in London acknowledges the perfect 
propriety of his attitude during the 
South African war, and is indebted to 
him for having refrained (while show- 
ing all due respect to fallen greatness) 
from giving President Kruger the least 
encouragement, even of that deceptive 
kind which amounts to no effectual sup- 
port. In this, as in everything else, 
we perceive the master quality of M. 
Delcassé’s mind—moderation. So well- 
balanced a mind is it that it has no 
hesitation in finding the just, equitable 
and urbane solution. 

A fresh proof of this has just been 
given by his manner of effecting a hap- 
pier understanding between France and 
Italy. The two nations have many 
grounds for friendship, none for hatred 
or ill-will. But there has been a long- 
standing and certainly well-founded 
quarrel between them. The Italians 
have ample cause for a grudge against 
Napoleon III, who, after promising to 
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make Italy “free to the Adriatic,” aban- 
doned them at Villafranca, and made 
off with Nice and Savoy. On the other 
hand, the French (who, after all, did 
most to build up Italian Unity), were 
justly hurt to see their neighbors, im- 
mediately after the War of 1870, taking 
up a line antagonistic to France. But 
M. Deleassé understood perfectly well 
that, however justified in the past, 
these grievances had now become his- 
terical, and that there was no longer 
any ground for insisting on them. On 
the contrary, he perceived all the even- 
tualities to which the formidable ques- 
tion of Austro-Hungary might give rise 
in the future. In the great settling 
it would be before all things desirable 
that France and Italy should not be 
enemies. So he engaged the Cabinet 
ot Rome and Italian statesmen in an 
interchange of what he called “loyales 
caplications,” and soon a very satisfac- 
tory understanding was established. It 
was continued at Toulon, in April, 1901, 
by the visit of the Italian squadron, 
under the command of the Duke of 
Genoa, uncle of the King of Italy, who 
saluted the President of the Republic, 
and gave him the Grand Order of the 
Annunciation, which is one of the high- 
est distinctions a European monarch 
can bestow. 

It was not an alliance, there being 
no material for one; but it was the 
restoration of a most fruitful and 
profitable friendship. 

Such, in a few words (and without 
mention of many less important mat- 
ters which he has dealt with no less 
advantageously), is the work accom- 
plished by M. Delcassé in the last four 
years. 


Il. 


If we ask what his method is, by 
what means he has been able to do all 
that he has done, we find it in the fact 
that M. Delcassé possesses the confi- 
dence of Europe. There have been 
Ministers who never succeeded in in- 


spiring confidence. Prince Bismarck 
distrusted all the world, and all the 
world mistrusted Bismarck. Mr. 
Chamberlain goes farther still, since 
he is sometimes mistrusted even by his 
ministerial colleagues." On the other 
hand, there have been statesmen in 
whom even their enemies put faith. 
We have seen them at work; we know 
the way they act; we know that their 
word is unshakable, their proceedings 
open, their aim honest. Whether they 
speak or act we are sure that neither 
in word or deed will they go beyond 
what is fair. Such men soon acquire 
ascendancy among governments, and 
M. Delcassé is one of these men. 

When we analyze this nature, to 
know it better, we find that the first 
characteristic of M. Delcassé is his im- 
mense power of work. It is no exag- 
geration to say that from the time of 
his first installation at the Quai d’Or- 
say the French Minister has never left 
his desk. He takes no holidays, he 
has given up every sort of distraction; 
he has left off going to the theatre, 
which used to be his chief pleasure. 
When his family is away from Paris, 
he sometimes works on till nine o’clock 
in the evening without thinking about 
dining. In spite of very robust health, 
this life has its drawbacks, and such 
perpetual high pressure must wear out 
the strongest constitution sooner or 
later. 

M. Delcassé’s method of work is alto- 
gether intellectual and reflective. In 
this he is not in the least like those im- 
promptu ministers who surround them- 
selves with thousands of documents, 
and keep themselves posted up in 
every book published on their special 
subject. There is nothing impromptu 
about M. Delcassé. He made his po- 
litical début under the leadership of 
Gambetta, who marked him out from 
the first. And questions of foreign 
policy have captivated him ever since. 
Gambetta had no littleness of mind. 
He saw a hidden significance, and im- 
portance in the smallest questions; and 














Delcassé, too, accustomed himself to 
look far and high, and not to let him- 
self be carried away by momentary and 
sordid considerations. Colonial policy 
fascinated him at one and the same 
time as foreign policy, and he applied 
himself to the simultaneous study of 
diplomacy and colonization. When M. 
Charles Dupuy, who succeeded Casimir 
lérier, was forming his Cabinet after 
1894, he wanted to entrust Delcassé 
with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
but Delcassé would only accept that of 
the Colonies for which he felt himself 
better fitted. Six months later the 
Dupuy Cabinet fell, and M. Delcassé 
had three years more in which to pre- 
pare himself to become “Chancellor of 
the Republic;’” for he performs the 
function, if he has not the title. He 
has all the moral authority of the Chan- 
cellor of a great Empire. 

Consequently as his past labors have 
given him full knowledge of everything 
which concerns foreign policy, diplo- 
matic and colonial, M. Delcassé reflects 
more than he reads. His brain is al- 
ways active, always turning round the 
same poles. He _ follows’ Boileau’s 


precept:— 


“Sur le metier sans cesse remettez 
votre ouvrage; 
Polissez le sans cesse et le repolissez.” 


Hence the finish and precision of his 
thought, unsatisfied till it finds its ex- 
act expression. Hence that appear- 
ance of sober perfection which so hap- 
pily characterizes all utterances of his, 
written or spoken. 

They have another quality—they are 
rare. We have here a second charac- 
teristic of M. Delcassé, more important 
and certainly more surprising than the 
first. M. Delcassé is a Southerner, not 
enly by birth (he was born at Pamiers, 
the Ist of March, 1852) but by tempera- 
ment. Any one who talks with him is 
struck by his lively speech, his rapid 
thought, his imagery of expression, his 
ardent look. He is all this in private 
life. In public he is very different; he 
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is then a most silent and discreet per- 
son. Nothing will make him speak if 
he thinks proper to hold his tongue; 
nothing will make him say one word 
more than he thinks necessary. He 
seldom appears in Parliament, and 
tukes no part in any discussion outside 
his department; he has_ sufficient 
strength of mind to let himself be at- 
tacked both with violence and injustice 
without replying and without ever los- 
ing his temper. When the time comes 
he mounts the tribune and, to give 
more weight to his utterances, he reads 
them. They are very brief; every sen- 
tence has been weighed, and corre- 
sponds clearly and precisely to his 
thought. That done he becomes silent 
again, and lets the storm—if storm 
there be—pass over his head. 

He has the gift of happy phrasing, 
summing up a whole situation, or crys- 
tallizing an opinion. When at the time 
of the Fashoda affair the English am- 
bassador came to call on him, very like- 
ly with an ultimatum in his pocket, 
which would have spoiled everything, 
the Minister forestalled him with a 
phrase, “You may count on my good 
will,” said he, “providing you don’t 
ask impossibilities.” Sir Edmund Mon- 
son saw that there were “impossibili- 
ties,” and that the immediate recall of 
Marchand was one of them. It would 
be demanding satisfaction of a sort 
which no French Minister could con- 
sent to give. More lately, during the 
Morocco affair, the Minister made it 
perfectly clear that France was not 
ineditating any aggression against that 
country; but he mentioned the “singu- 
lar interest” with which she was com- 
pelled by the force of circumstance to 
watch everything that went on there. 
And everybody understood that that 
one term was equivalent to saying that 
she would never suffer the establish- 
ment of a rival power in Morocco. M. 
Delcassé’s diplomatic documents are 
full of expressions of this sort. 

These notes will give us some idea of 
the invaluable qualities of M. Delcassé. 
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We know him to be extremely able, 
because limited in his ability—a stub- 
born and deliberate worker—a writer 
and orator, brief, precise, and to the 
point—a man of immense discretion 
and few words, who knows how to 
keep his resolutions to himself, as well 
as the secrets confided to him, as long 
as he considers it advantageous to keep 
them. One last characteristic outlines 
his physiognomy. M. Delcassé is an 
independent in every sense of the term. 
Hence his high views and fine breadth 
of character. It is remarkable, his 
persistent refusal to pledge himself to 
any “groupe.” In the French Parlia- 
ment parties are not always very clear- 
ly defined; but the “groupes” are. A 
new deputy describes himself as a 
member of the “Union of the Right,” 
or the “Radical Left,” or the “Socialist 
groupe,” or the “Left Progressives,” and 
so on. When he became deputy M. 
Delceassé energetically refused to be a 
member of any of these “groupes.” He 
was a Republican, pure and simple, and 
reserved his liberty to vote according 
te his conscience, and independently of 
anybody else. 

He has always followed this line of 
conduct. He became Minister of For- 
eign Affairs onthe 28th of June, 1898; 
since then the leadership of the Cabi- 
net has changed three times. M. Bris- 
son, M. Charles Dupuy and M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau in turn brought a dif- 
ferent principle to bear on home policy. 
M. Brisson tried to balance the Radi- 
cals and the Moderates; M. Charles 
Dupuy was avowedly a Moderate; M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau looked for support 
to the Radicals and even the Socialists. 

A politician who set his personal in- 
terests before those of the common- 
wealth would never have behaved as 
M. Delcassé did in those circumstances. 
For he would have dreaded making 
enemies for himself in all camps; no 
doubt Delcassé made some. In any 
case the Moderates and the Conserva- 
tives owed him a great grudge for the 
enormous prestige which, through his 


success, attached to the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau Cabinet whose home policy exas- 
perated them. 

But such calculations as those were 
absolutely foreign to the mind of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. To in- 
crease the prestige of France abroad; 
tc conclude advantageous negotiations; 
to foresee grave contingencies; to avoid 
useless conflicts; in a word, to steer 
among so many dangerous reefs with 
the greatest safety to his country—this 
was M. Delcassé’s single aim. Pro- 
vided he accomplished it, he cared little 
under what ministerial label he did so. 
This free soul has never been the slave 
of any political program, and shades 
ot parliamentary opinion escape it. He 
sees nothing but the good of France, 
and considers himself happy if he can 
only benefit his country by his devo- 
tion. . 


III. 


From these few notes we may con- 
clude that M. Delcassé is one of the 
most accomplished statesmen of the 
Third Republic ,and that he will figure 
finely beside the men who have served 
it best—such men as Thiers, Gambetta, 
Carnot, Ferry. It would be interesting 
to know what will be the end of his 
fine career. Assuredly, as far as tem- 
perament goes, political finesse, diplo- 
matic science and established relations, 
such a man would admirably fulfil the 
functions of Head of the State. As 
regards foreign affairs he has splendid 
ability and genuine prestige; on the 
other hand, by his independence and 
neutrality he is perfectly fitted for the 
role of arbitrator between parties, 
which is the most important branch of 
the President of the Republic’s home 
policy. 

Yet one wonders whether M. Del- 
cass6é would not serve his country still 
more usefully as the Head of the Gov- 
ernment. Anxious to confine himself 
to his special subject, he has never had 
occasion to publish any program of 











home policy. But it is more than like- 
ly that he has one, and that he has 
provided for eventualities which might 
any day lead President Loubet to en- 
trust him with a mandate to form a 
Cabinet. M. Delcassé’s policy as Pre- 
mier would certainly be very character- 
istic. Though a member of the same 
Cabinet as such a Socialist as M. Mil- 
lerand, who, moreover, happens to have 
been his playmate, M. Delcassé has 
never shown any leaning towards so- 
cialist solutions, which have always 
something utopian and impracticable 
about them. Very probably, having seen 
already on his own account the enor- 
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mous advantages of ministerial sta- 
bility, and the grave results which fol- 
low from the absence of it, he would 
try to realize this desirable end by dif- 
ferent means. 

In any case, whatever high post may 
await him in the future, we may be 
sure that M. Delcassé will fill it in a 
fashion which, if it adds nothing to his 
glory, will at least add to the esteem 
in which he is at present regarded by 
European sovereigns and their minis- 
ters, and by the most enlightened sec- 
tion of public opinion all over the 
world. 

° Pierre de Coubertin. 





AT PRISON GATES. 


“Theresa! The—re—sa!” 
The querulous voice rose almost to a 
cry. 


Then its owner, receiving no answer, 
came to the cottage door, and shading 
her eyes from the light, looked down 
the garden path and over the meadow. 

“Always out when she’s wanted; 
never did see such a girl! and me work- 
in’ away all day like a galley slave! 
Can’t think how I come to have such 
a daughter.” 

There were other people who won- 
dered the same thing, for a greater con- 
trast was probably never presented be- 
tween mother and child. 

The “galley slave” went back to her 
dusting and cleaning, but no oar ever 
worked with the desultory motion de- 
scribed by the cloth, which swept lan- 
guidly over chair and window-sill. The 
whole movement was indicative of 


apathy and indifference. Even a down- 
trodden worm might have given a more 
energetic wriggle. 

But Mary Hamer had long ceased to 
care how the work was done, so long 


as it was got through somehow. “Other 
folks’ gals are a comfort to ’em; al- 
ways ’spected mine to be a comfort to 
me when she grew up, and she ain’t,” 
was the burden of her compiaint; and 
it required more energy than she pos- 
sessed to combat or explain. 

A large family and the responsibility 
of two husbands had long ago taken 
away any of that quality which might 
formerly have been hers; and though 
her present partner had always treated 
her far better than the first, his devo- 
tion seemed to arouse no corresponding 
urdor. Meekest and mildest of men 
himself, he entertained an immense ad- 
miration for his step-daughter, Theresa, 
and it was he who acted as mediator 
between her and her mother. 

Down in the woods sat the delinquent 
Theresa. Her bare feet dabbled in the 
little brook, which was clear and cool, 
with shining pebbles for its bed. Yel- 
low primroses fringed its bank, and 
starry wood-anemones lifted timid 
heads among the undergrowth. Every- 
thing breathed of spring—the bursting 
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horse-chestnut buds and tasselled pines, 
the birds which chanted with swelling 
throat. 

Theresa loved it all, passionately. She 
would have liked to live all her days 
out of doors; the atmosphere of houses 
stifled her. Like a caged bird herself, 
she panted to be free. When the op- 
pression grew too great to be borne she 
would break out into those mad freaks 
which formed her mother’s chief griev- 
ance. 

“Don’t know why the gal can’t rest. 
Other folks’ gals rest, and only mine 
don’t seem able.” 

No, Mary Hamer, there will always 
be some people who are “not able” so 
long as the world lasts. And, more- 
over, your feeble brain can never hark 
back to the time when Theresa’s father 
may have had forbears who did not 
live in houses, but wandered under 
Heaven’s canopy, obeying no law but 
inclination, recognizing no claim be- 
yond that of might. 

Crackling through the underwood 
came heavy footsteps. Dry twigs 
snapped off in their train, rabbits with 
white, cocked-up tails, scudded away 
at their approach. They came straight 
on to Theresa. She did not turn her 
lead, nor alter her position. Her feet 
stirred a little in the water, checking 
its progress over the pebbles; then she 
put them in position again. 

“I see’d you,” said Bill Griggs’s voice 
in her rear. “I see’d you as I was hoe- 
in’ turnips in the field on the hill, and I 
felt I must come. I’ll take the time out 
of the dinner-hour, ’Resa, the guv’nor 
sban’t be a loser.” 

There was both apology and pleading 
in his tone; but he had no further ex- 
planation to offer for his advent. It 
was the old argument which has served 
sc many generations since the world 
Legan, and which never wears out with 
the centuries. 

“I felt I must come.” That myste- 
rious magnetism which “draws each 
to each,” which no one has yet been 
able to interpret. 


The arrow to the quiver, 
And the wild bird to the tree; 

The stream to meet the river, 
And the river to the sea! 

The waves are wedded on the beach, 
The shadows on the lea; 

And like to like, and each to each, 
And I to thee. 


He stood behind her patiently wait- 
ing. Some encouragement might be 
accorded; some reward for his neglect 
ef duty, if his goddess vouchsafed to 
speak. Meanwhile he watched the 
sunlight glinting through the branches 
and lighting up the bright threads of 
her hair. It was magnificent hair, long 
and flowing and thick. 

Griggs had no poetic soul; but he had 
picked up a chestnut one day and held 
it out in his horny palm. “These al- 
ways ’mind me of your hair, ’Resa;” 
and she had laughed, not caring much 
whether her hair borrowed its hue from 
the raven’s wing or chestnut burr. 

Personal vanity was not one of her 
weaknesses, and thereat Mary Hamer 
raoaned afresh. Other girls made the 
best of themselves, with a view, of 
course, to that most desirable end, 
matrimony. But the lads might hover 
rcund Theresa in the harvest-field like 
wasps round honey, and she would 
never so much as put on a bit of ribbon 
to draw them. 

To be sure she did love color, and 
had laughed like a child with pleasure 
when Bill Griggs came back from an 
unprecedented visit to market, with a 
blue silk handkerchief done up in many 
folds of paper in his pocket. 

The presentation had been labored, 
its awkwardness arising from its sin- 
gularity; for the lovelorn swain was 
not accustomed to buy “fairings.” 

Theresa hastened the unwrapping 
with her own slim fingers, tied the 
handkerchief round her neck, and 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“*Tis the color of the sky,” she cried; 
“and the forget-me-nots which grow by 
the stream.” 

And Bill Griggs would have given 

















many more weeks’ wages for the 
knowledge that it was his present 
which had made her eyes shine and her 
cheeks grow pink. 

And Mary Hamer was pleased, in 
spite of a sense of injury. 

“For I wish it were some one better 
nor Bill Griggs,” she said to her hus- 
band that evening; “there’s many a 
man would look at ’Resa if she’d only 
mend her ways; Miller Dale’s son never 
took his eyes off her the day she went 
te church; and there’s plenty of money 
down at the mill.” 

Hamer waded through two or three 
mouthfuls of Suffolk dumpling before 
answering; then he spoke with his 
knife midway to his mouth. 

“Bill Griggs be a good lad,” he 
said. 

But his wife craved for something 
more substantial than virtue. 

Meanwhile, the “good lad” was stand- 
ing patiently behind his divinity in the 
wood. He had time to wonder, even 
in his slowly-working brain, whether 
he had done wisely to leave his hoeing 
at twelve o’clock in the day. Then:— 

“The cuckoo has been singing all 
morning in the copse,” said Theresa 
without looking round; “and last night 
the nightingales never left off for one 
half hour.” 

“Don’t yer never sleep, ’Resa?” quer- 
ied Bill in accents of awestruck anx- 
iety. 

“Not when the nightingales are call- 
in’,” she said, turning round now to 
laugh at his solicitude. “I can do with 
less sleep nor you, Bill Griggs.” 

“I want lots,” said Bill decidedly. 

Theresa laughed again in her full, 
rich voice. “It wastes too much time,” 
she said, “‘and besides, the moon is get- 
tin’ full.” 

Her eyes lost their fire. Into them 
crept a wistful dreaminess; they looked 
into distance as though it were very 
far off. Anon, they changed suddenly, 
and sparkled, danced, with elfish mock- 
ery. 

Bill grasped her arm suddenly. 
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“Don’t, Resa,” he implored, “now 
don’t, it always means harm. 

She shook off his detaining hand. Her 
light laugh rang out careless and free. 
With one bound she had put several 
yards betweenherself and him, her bare 
feet twinkling among the green leaves. 
When she got up you could see what 
a magnificent creature she was; the 
full rounded figure, the straight limbs 
indicative of health and strength. ' 

By an imperious gesture she waved 
him back, then with quick movements 
like a bird, she bent among the spring- 
ing bracken and drew on the discarded 
boots and hose. 

Bill Griggs was conscious of some- 
thing crossing his vision like a flash of 
lightning; a flying figure which sped 
away among primroses and anemones 
and underwood, leaving him to go back 
te his turnips, feeling as if the sun had 
set at midday, and the lost time must 
be made up in blackest night. 

Mrs. Hamer was wiping out a basin 
which had held the morning’s porridge. 
Observing the rate of speed indicated 
by the progress of the cloth round the 
brim, you ceased to wonder why the 
breakfast things were still unwashed. 
All at once the basin was taken from 
her hands. Another pair wiped and 
put away. Order reigned out of chaos, 
ond Mary Hamer looked on. Offers of 
assistance never even occurred to 
her. 

“Dear heart!” she sighed, “how 
cuick the girl do be, to be sure. And” 
(as an after thought) “there be them 
hens straying again.” 

“No they ain’t,” Theresa announced, 
“I shut ’em up as I came along.” 

“Well, to be sure!” Mary Hamer’s 
hands went up in incredulous wonder- 
ment, “and I’ve spent a whole blessed 
hLour chasing them over the garden.” 

“That’s just it,” asserted her daugh- 
ter, “I didn’t chase ’em. I put some 
food in their house, and they went in.” 

She was putting away the last cup. 
During the next half hour she prepared 
the children’s dinner—a savory mess of 
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onions and potatoes, with a thick slice 
of bread apiece. 

The horsemen did not come home till 
three o’clock, therefore her step-father 
Gined alone. Some of the’'same mess 
must be put aside and kept hot for him; 
but to it was added a large solid dump- 
ling. This latter was a piéce de ré- 
sistance to Jacob. He thought of it 
hopefully as he followed the plough 
down the brown furrows. More often 
than not his visions faded in air. It 
was only when she was in the mood— 
or, as Mary Hamer would have put it, 
cut of her moods—that Theresa pre- 
pared this delicacy for her step-father. 
It was a recognition of his invariable 
kindness to her. 

Through the ensuing week the moon 
was rising, waxing, growing to her 
full. With her increase, the fear which 
had taken possession of Bill Griggs, 
swelled his honest breast well-nigh to 
bursting. 

Like a faithful hound, he dogged 
Theresa’s footsteps; not once nor twice 
were the turnips left during these days 
wherein the queen of night sailed 
through the air to her throne. He, 
whom nothing could rouse, woke in the 
still night watches, to shake his fist 
at her from his casement window. 

“Curse you!” he cried fiercely, “why 
can’t yer go away, instead o’ doin’ such 
a power o’ harm!” 

For it was when the moon was full 
that Theresa’s “‘moods” came upon her 
—the restlessness which would not let 
her stay under any roof—the wild 
fierceness which seemed to turn every 
spark of womanhood into reckless, de- 
moniacal possession. 

“*Resa Hamer at her tricks again,” 
the village announced when it woke to 
broken windows, open gates through 
which cattle strayed into hayfields, and 
poultry into gardens. When the mis- 
chief was not considerable they were 
patient; wher it went beyond certain 
limits they grew wrathful and claimed 
damages. 


The magistrates at petty ses- 


sions became accustomed to the 
charges brought so constantly against 
one Theresa Hamer, and _ voted 
her a most obnoxious, tiresome 
young woman. Jacob silently paid 
the fine out of his wages; and the 
next day Theresa, humbled and in her 
“right mind,’ would make him an ex- 
tra big dumpling for dinner. 

“I just can’t help it,” she said; “it 
calls to me and I must go.” And every 
step of the way she went was trodden 
in spirit by Bill Griggs. 

Each bramble thorn which pricked 
her foot pierced hissoul; each snow-clad 
field she crossed, held his heart in an 
ice-bound grip. Yet he never spoke. 

This time, however, a premonition of 
coming evil seemed strong upon him. 
He even breke through his wall of si- 
lence to remonstrate: “Don’t go, ’Resa; 
yer’ll only come to harm.” 

But she laughed in his face. 

“IT never have yet, Bill Griggs. Yer 
don’t know the feeling. If aught hap- 
pens, father’ll pay, and I’ll make it up 
te him.” 

She did, honestly, with wages earned 
in the hayfield or among the yellow 
corn; for even those who rated Theresa 
most soundly, acknowledged that no 
arms were so strong as hers, or could 
do a better day’s work. And _ she 
brought her earnings to Jacob with 
childlike simplicity, refusing to touch 
a halfpenny. 

He never reminded her that money 
could not repay the worry and anxiety 
and disgrace. 

Bill Griggs continued his dogged over- 
shadowing of Theresa, some andefined 
notion permeating his dulled brain that 
thereby he might save her from evil. 
He even began to hope that his pre- 
sentiments were ill-founded. She had 
been so much quieter lately; so dili- 
gent, so helpful; even Mary Hamer 
made no complaint. 

Then Farmer Dawson’s best cow fell 
ill; and the cow man had a sick wife. 
Bill, always good-natured, offered to 
let him go home while he took a turn 

















at sitting up with the suffering 
animal. 

That night the moon was full. 

It was about twelve o’clock when he 
heard the first sounds of strife—the 
“view halloo” in which Theresa only in- 
dulged when her mood was at its worst. 
Drowsiness, languor, were alike forgot- 
ten. Instinctively he rushed to the 
door of the cowhouse, and threw it 
open. The whole splendor of the night 
poured in with dazzling brilliance. 
There was a frost in spite of April 
showers, and it served to intensify the 
beauty of the scene. High up over the 
copse where already the larches hung 
out green nodding plumes, the queen 
of night reigned in majestic soli- 
tude. 

Absolute silence filled the air, save 
where from out of the distance came 
again that mocking laugh which told 
that Theresa was abroad. 

Impulse would have sent Bill Griggs 
forth into the night, rushing like a mad- 
man toward the spot whence that sig- 
ral came; some subtler influence made 
him pause and look back from the door 
at his patient charge. Gentle bovine 
eyes pleaded not to be deserted, saying 
as plainly as words, “I can do nothing 
for myself.” 

The veins stood out like whip-cord on 
Bill Griggs’s forehead; the sweat 
dripped from his brow onto the straw 
beneath. Love and Duty never fought 
a harder battle. Then with a moan he 
sank down by the suffering creature 
and hid his face against its dappled 
back. Only once he moved before 
dawn, and that was when he got up 
dully to shut the door, remembering 
that the veterinary surgeon had said 
that a chill might be fata). 

Out in the fields Theresa was having 
it all her own way. The moonlight 
was in her veins, intoxicating her, mak- 
ing her delirious. Several windows 
had been broken. Farmer Peacock’s 
young stock were all among the sweet 
hay, wondering at their good luck, and 
Miller Dale’s colts were galloping 
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down the lane, urged thereto by strong 
brown arms which seemed to inoculate 
them with some of their own wild 
vigor. And—there was something else, 
too. 

Police-constable Potter, growing a 
little short of breath, used language 
which was essentially un-Parliamen- 
tary, as he started over the last 
ploughed field. He had no intention of 
giving up the chase. Being a new 
broom in the village he determined to 
Sweep very clean indeed, and prove to 
the authorities what an able officer 
they possessed. Inquiries as to past 
abuses had impressed upon his mind 
that this young woman, Theresa Ha- 
mer, represented the one blot to be re- 
moved. 

With officious zeal, therefore, he 
dogged her steps, a fact she was not 
slow to discover. She took an intui- 
tive dislike to him, and resented his 
interference with a fierce sense of in- 
jury. When subsequent events caused 
the medical profession to be interested 
in her case, this circumstance was not- 
ed as a possible aggravation of what 
occurred. 

Meanwhile Constable Potter pursued 
his quarry with energy, aided by an 
efficient ally. The chase had begun 
just as he was exchanging “all’s well” 
with his brother-in-arms under the oak 
which marked the boundary between 
two parishes; and he had hastily en- 
listed him as an auxiliary, with an in- 
ner consciousness that the task might 
be beyond even his powers. 

Together they tried to run their game 
to earth. But Theresa was swift of 
foot, and the delirium of the moonlight 
lent wings to her feet. Once or twice 
she gave them an opportunity of gain- 
ing upon her, as she turned on the 
brink of some bank or stile, to wave 
her hand mockingly. Outlined against 
the sky her beautiful profile elicited an 
involuntary outburst of admiration 
from Staggers. 

“My eye, if she ain’t a fine ‘un! It 
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do seem a pity to be goin’ after her 
like this.” 

But Potter, irritated beyond measure 
by want of success, saw no pity in it. 

“Fine or not,” he retorted, “I’ll catch 
her this time, if I—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in 
a sudden lurch forward over an un- 
noticed clod of earth, whereby he near- 
ly fell on his nose, a circumstance 
which did not improve his temper. 

Righting himself by an effort, he pre- 
pared for a desperate last attempt. 
Why did Theresa pause on that quick- 
set hedge? “’Ware wire” is no more 
imperative a cry in the hunting field 
than “’ware thorns” to feminine gar- 
ments. 

They held her relentlessly as 
she sprang down on the other side; 
pulled her back as her light feet would 
have cleared the ditch, and kept her 
crouching with twisted ankle as the 
two men cleared the gate. Theresa 
was captured at last. 

But even in her hour of pain she 
played her trump card. Rising to her 
feet by sheer force of will, she held 
the eager Potter at bay with hands 
which pointed triumphantly back- 
wards. 

“See!” she cried mockingly, “‘you will 
be wanted to put out the pretty blaze.” 

He had to look, even before Staggers 
shouted ‘fire.’ For the ricks in the 
Hall meadow were burning, and Ther- 
esa had scored her last victory. 

Potter’s brief ejaculation need not be 
chronicled here. The whole village 
had awoke before another half-hour 
passed. When they rested from their 
labors next day, and talked over the 
events of the preceding night, Theresa 
Hamer was sleeping as peacefully as a 
child in the county gaol. 

She never seemed to realize the enor- 
mity of what she had done. The ma- 


tron had no complaint to make of her, 
for she was gentleness personified. The 
chaplain found his admonitions re- 
ceived with exemplary meekness, and 


was conscious of wishing that she 
might go free when her trial came. In 
the privacy of his chamber he took him- 
self to task for allowing a beautiful ex- 
terior to blind his mental vision to the 
evil heart within. 

Yet the same feeling seemed to be 
troubling the judge when the assizes 
began. Twice he bent forward to ask 
the gray-haired magistrate’s clerk if 
there was any mistake about the pris- 
oner. 

“It seems impossible,” he muttered 
in an official whisper, “that such—a— 
ahem, good-looking young woman 
should be guilty of so great a crime.” 

He fidgetted with his papers at un- 
necessary length before pronouncing 
sentence. Then he thought fit to ac- 
company it with a few words of father- 
ly advice. 

“There were two sides to every ques- 
tion, he wished in this case that one 
might balance the other. Her youth 
and good conduct pleaded strongly in 
her favor, but there were aggravations 
te set against it. The rights of prop- 
erty must be respected. 

“This was by no means a first offence, 
and in common justice he could not 
give less than two years’ imprisonment. 
But he hoped that the time would 
prove profitable for her in every way, 
she would have leisure for reflection 
on the pain caused to others” (with an 
indicative nod towards Jacob’s bowed 
head) “as well as herself; and when 
she came out her subsequent conduct 
would prove . . .” etc., etc. 

It is doubtful how much Theresa 
heard. Her bright, eager gaze was 
taking in the unaccustomed scene with 
animation and interest which made her 
more comely than ever. The judge 
realized this fact all at once, and 
brought his admonitions to an abrupt 
termination. 

“She seems a most hardened young 
person,” he began with ruffled dignity, 
and then stopped short a second time, 
for the hardened young person was 




















being led away, and, regardless of 
Court or regulations, paused as she 
passed Jacob, to throw her arms round 
his neck, and press his furrowed cheek 
against her young, fresh, blooming 
one. 

When the judge went back to lunch- 
eon with his old friend the sheriff, he 
never spoke a word till they were driv- 
ing up the avenue. Then he raised 
his head to listen to a blackbird, and 
his face was working strangely. 

“I feel ashamed to enjoy the sun- 
shine, Masterton!, Fancy a splendid 
creature like that shut up for two 
years!” 

There was another who felt the same 
and it ate into his very soul. 

Mary Hamer might weep all day, and 
rock backwards and forwards in grief 
at the disgrace which had fallen upon 
them, and the thought of the addi- 
tional work it would involve for her- 
self. But out in the fields a man 
raised his stricken face to the blue sky 
and cried aloud in his agony, “Oh 
God, is there no mercy for her, and she 
so young?” She, so wild, so free, like 
a bird in the woods, or wild rabbit in 
the old rabbit pit! She, to be shut up 
for two long years! He grew pale and 
haggard, with heavy, bloodshot eyes. 
His comrades lured him in vain to a 
convivial gathering at the Royal Oak. 
He had no appetite for drink, or indeed, 
for food. His only consolation seemed 
to be to wander every evening to the 
Hamers’ cottage, and sitting there with 
bowed head to listen to Mary’s plaint. 
Jacob sat by in dumb sympathy, like 
some big, mournful dog. 

Yet from the mother’s fretful self- 
pity came Bill’s salvation. 

“To think it’s my gal as is took up, 
and my fambly allus so respectable. 
And what shall I do when she do come 
out? No one won’t want to marry a 
gal wot’s been in prison.” 

It was the keynote he wanted, the 
incentive to set him again in mo- 
tion. 
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Griggs got up and walked silently 


out into the twilight. All night he 
wandered through the woods, startling 
the pheasants, and causing the brood- 
ing partridges to wake before dawn. 

“No one would want Theresa, no one 
ever wanted to marry a gaol-bird.” 

“But, oh God in Heaven, there was 
one!” 

For a week longer he did his work, 
regularly and mechanically, his body 
among the furrows, and his spirit miles 
away. Ideas did not flow quickly 
through Bill Griggs’s mind; he could 
not make plans in a hurry. At the 
end of the week he went to his master 
and took his wages for the last time. 
Farmer Dawson was sorry to lose him, 
and told him so: “You have always’ 
been a good laborer, Griggs, and I 
doubt your liking the town. There 
will be a place open for you if you 
ever think of coming back.” 

But Griggs never thought of coming 
back. Whether he hated the town or 
not made no difference to him. Work 
was generally to be had at the foundry, 
and the foreman knew a good man 
when he saw him. At the end of six 
months, he affirmed in forcible lan- 
guage that he would give half his own 
pay to keep such a steady workman. 

Among his comrades this silent rustic 
was no favorite, though he never of- 
fended in word or deed. Children and 
dogs took to him instinctively; and if 
one of his mates were ill he was one of 
the first to offer assistance. Yet he 
would join no social festivities, either 
at the ale-house, or summer “bean- 
feasts.” The only thing they found 
to chaff him about was the little house 
which he had taken down by the quay. 

What did a single man want with a 
four-roomed house, particularly when 
he had no furniture to put in it?” 

But the furniture came by degrees. 
Every month a bedstead or a mattress, 
or a pair of curtains, or even something 
so prosaic as a kettle, came to be added 
to the household stock. In the early 
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hours of Bank holidays, when other 
people spent a morning in bed, this 
Iaan was up papering, whitewashing, 
making the little house beautiful. Later 
in the day, the garden was dug, and 
planted with sweet old-fashioned flow- 
ers—lavender and white pinks and 
crimson daisies. This meant two years 
of never-ceasing labor; and not one un- 
necessary penny spent on food or 
clothes. 
* *” o* * * * * 

The sun was shining brightly and 
making even the old gray stones of the 
gaol look picturesque in its splendor. 
Two men standing near the main en- 
trance seemed to feel its beauty un- 
consciously, though they never spoke a 
-word. They might have been two 
stone figures, so motionless were they, 
save when, every now and again, they 
lifted their heads to the gold-lettered 
clock, as though wondering when its 
hands would reach the hour. 

Its long, deep strokes had just fin- 
ished, when a woman came down the 
steps and stood for a moment shading 
her eyes from the sun. 

Her dress was very plain and neat, 
suggestive of everything new. The 
simple straw hat had no trimming, 
save a ribbon of the color of the skies; 
but when the matron performed the un- 
precedented task of herself putting it 
on that morning, she noticed that the 
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aair beneath, though short, was mag- 
nificent. “God bless her, poor young 
thing,” she muttered, wiping away her 
unaccustomed tear. 

The younger of the two men came 
forward, and took the girl’s hand. 
“Resa,” he said, “I’ve been waiting 
for yer to marry yer. The banns has 
been up these three weeks, and the 


‘ parson’s in church. There’s a little 


house down by the quay, and Jacob 
here is ready to give yer to me.” 

That was all his wooing. He had 
never spoken a real word of love to her 
lefore, but it had grown in his faith- 
ful heart; and it was the love which 
cannot be quenched by many waters. 

Theresa placed her hand in his like 
a ‘ittle child, and followed him whither 
ke went. 

*\ * ok * ok * * 

That was three years ago, and the 
little house on the quay is inhabited 
still. Baby feet toddle down the path 
to meet Bill Griggs when he comes 
from work; a white-robed infant lies in 
Theresa’s arms. Never once has she 
again broken out into those mad pranks 
of hers. The first touch of mother- 
hood took from her every wish fer that 
restless wandering; and the mystery 
of a great love holds her with silken 
chains, from which she cannot break 
away. 

M. F. W. 
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Few people realize that, with the 
advent of autumn, the great majority 
of the swarms of bacteria which have 
been circulating in the air during the 
hot summer months take their leave of 
us and disappear. ; 

Practically, however, we are all con- 
scious of this fact, for we know what 
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greater difficulties attend the keeping 
of food sweet and wholesome in the 
summer than are met with in the win- 
ter; bacteria, not unlike some other 
armies of occupation, securing a foot- 
ing rather by their numbers at this sea- 
son of the year, than by virtue of the 
superior strategy or, in other words, 




















special attributes of their units. Bac- 
terial operations are, however, distinct- 
ly favored by the accident of tempera- 
ture, the warmth of the summer en- 
couraging their vitality and multiplica- 
tion. 

When Pasteur first announced his 
conviction that the familiar phenomena 
of putrefaction and decay were due to 
minute living particles present in our 
surroundings, his sceptical critics 
sought to ridicule his conclusions by 
declaring that, were this the case, the 
air must of necessity be so heavily 
laden with living forms that we should 
be surrounded by a thick fog—“dense 
comme du fer.” 

We do not now, forty years later, 
require to cite the exquisitely simple 
experiments which, whilst sufficiently 
establishing his theories, served to ef- 


fectually suppress those of his op- 


ponents. 

Since Pasteur’s pioneering work was 
carried out, a vast number of investiga- 
tions have been made in all parts of the 
world by scientists of almost every na- 
tionality on the subject of the distri- 
bution of bacteria in air, and not only 
on their distribution but on their func- 
tions or the place they occupy in the 
economy of nature. With our increased 
knowledge concerning their distribu- 
tion has come our ability to differenti- 
ate between individuals, and to ade- 
quately assess the value and impor- 
tance of their work from various points 
of view. 

A striking instance of the advantages 
of taking stock, so to speak, of the at- 
tributes of bacteria will occur to every 
one in the revelation which has fol- 
lewed of their powers to solve one of 
the most knotty problems of the day— 
the efficient manipulation of those vast 
subterranean rivers of sewage which 
honeycomb every city of the world. 

The purification which sewage under- 
went by passing it through the pores 
of the soil, or, in other words, by filtra- 
tion, was recognized about the year 
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1870, soon after the Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners had begun to make 


their classical investigations on the 
land treatment of sewage; but although 
the rapid transformation of ammonia 
into nitrates which followed the pas- 
sage of the sewage through a few feet 
of soil was noted, yet the mechanism 
of this nitrification process remained 
a mystery until 1877, when two French 
chemists—MM. Schloesing and Muentz 
—made the then astounding discovery 
that this change was dependent upon 
the vital energies of micro-organisms. 

The part played by bacteria in the 
purification of sewage thus became an 
established fact, and the later experi- 
ments have been devoted to studying 
the necessary conditions under which 
the maximum amount of work is ob- 
tainable from these novel bacterial la- 
borers. 

Two different classes of bacteria are 
required to carry on the purification of 
sewage: those which flourish in the 
absence of air and are known as anaéro- 
bic bacteria, and those to which the 
presence of air is essential for the exer- 
cise of their functions; the latter being 
therefore, called aérobic bacteria. 

The work of the anaérobic laborers 
consists in breaking down the complex 
organic compounds present in sewage, 
whilst the completion of the process of 
purification is left to the aérobic vari- 
eties. In the ordinary course of na- 
ture both these processes are going on 
side by side, but it has been found ad- 
visable to separate these two different 
classes of bacteria as far as possible, 
and allot distinct premises to the an- 
aérobic and aérobic varieties respective- 
ly engaged in the purification of sew- 
age, for by so doing, experience has 
shown that the work is not only more 
expeditiously but also more efficiently 
carried out. 

Now the anaérobic bacteria are sup- 
plied along with the sewage, and the 
retention of their services offers prac- 
tically no difficulty as long as an am- 
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ple allowance of space and time is 
given them in which to carry on their 
labors. The aérobic bacteria, however, 
besides demanding space and time, in- 
sist upon their workshops being well 
ventilated, and if the supply of fresh 
air is in any way curtailed they stop 
work entirely. Hence the ventilation 
of the aérobic workshops becomes a 
matter of primary importance if the val- 
uable services of these laborers are to 
be retained. To ensure a sufficient 
supply of air being provided, it has 
been found advisible to have two or 
more aérobic workshops or bacteria 
contact beds, and the sewage is passed 
from one on to a second, and so on, 
until the purification is complete. Un- 
der proper management the sewage 
should leave the works as an inodorous, 
almost pellucid liquid, incapable of 
putrefaction, which may be turned into 
rivers or other waterways without fear 
of rousing the wrath of local riparian 
authorities. 

Here, then, we have a very perfect ex- 
ample of that system of division of la- 
bor or specialization of energy which is 
se characteristic of the present day, and 
which we ail recognize as inevitable 
and attendant upon the great advance 
in the sum of knowledge for which the 
activity of previous generations is re- 
sponsible, and which descends as a 
weighty heritage to the present. 

What applies to the most recent de- 
velopments in the scientific treatment 
of sewage applies equally to the con- 
duct of numerous industries, amongst 
which, as examples, I need only men- 
tion brewing, dairying, the tobacco 
and leather industries, and agriculture. 
It is not with these beneficent or great 
industrial classes of bacteria, however, 
that we are dealing, but rather with 
the malevolent varieties or the “sub- 
merged tenth,” for which no labor col- 
eny has at present been created to di- 
rect their energies into useful channels. 
We know that as_ regards numbers 
the bacteria in air may vary from 


C€ to millions in a couple of gallons, 
these extremes being dependent upon 
the surrounding conditions or relative 
purity of the atmosphere. Out at sea, 
beyond the reach of land breezes, it is 
no uncommon thing to find none what- 
ever; on mountains and even hills of 
humble elevation the paucity of bac- 
teria is very marked if there are no 
abnormal or untoward circumstances 
contributing to their distribution; the 
air of the country is far freer from 
microbial life than that of cities; whilst 
open spaces, such as those afforded by 
the London parks, are paradises of pu- 
rity compared with the streets with 
their attendant bacterial slums. 

The movement for the migration of 
the working classes from crowded 
streets to rural districts, in which Mr. 
George Cadbury has played so practical 
and important a part in the creation of 


‘his model village some five miles from 


the city of Birmingham, is, if only bac- 
terially considered, a very real barrier 
against the dissemination of disease, 
for the larger the crowd of bacteria the 
greater are the chances of pathogenic 
varieties being present amongst them. 
Again, we know that sunshine is one 
of the most potent germicides we have; 
and it requires no effort of imagination 
to realize how in the gloomy back 
courts and crowded tenements of our 
great smoke-laden cities, bacteria suc- 
ceed in obtaining a firm hold on their 
surroundings, and, in the shape of 
spores, attaining an undesirable and 
hoary old age, in which form they are 
in some cases almost indestructible. 
Fraiilein Dr. E. Concornotti has shown 
that this is no figment of fancy only, 
for she has recently made a special 
and very elaborate study of the distri- 
bution of pathogenic or disease bac- 
teria in air, searching for them in the 
most varied surroundings, such as 
prisons, schools, casual wards, etc., 
with the result that out of forty-six ex- 
periments in which the character of 
the bacteria found was tested by in- 

















oculation into animals, thirty-two yield- 
ed organisms which were pathogenic. 
Dr. Concornotti concludes her valuable 
memoir by stating that her investiga- 
tions proved conclusively that the dirt- 
ier or more slumlike the surroundings, 
the greater the frequency with which 
she found bacteria associated with dis- 
ease in the air. 

Messrs. Valenti and Terrari-Lelli have 
quite recently been able fully to en- 
dorse these statements in the results 
they have obtained in their systematic 
study of the bacterial contents of the 
air in the city of Modena. In their re- 
port they state that the narrower and 
more crowded the streets, the greater 
was the number of bacteria present in 
the air, and the more frequently did 
they meet with varieties associated 
with septic disease. 

There is no doubt that bacteria get 
distributed in air by means of dust; 
dust particles, aided by the wind, being 
to bacteria what the modern motor-car, 
with its benzine or electric current, is 
to the ambitious itinerant of the pres- 
ent day. Attached to dust, bacteria 
get transmitted with the greatest facil- 
ity from place to place, and hence their 
presence in dust becomes a matter of 
great significance. That this is being 
realized is evident from the number of 
investigations which have been made 
of dust, the exploration of which has 
led to some curious discoveries. A 
very interesting case in point is afford- 
ed by an outbreak of typhoid fever 
which occurred in Athens a few years 
ago, and in which the starting-point or 
nucleus was discovered to be a group 
or laborers who were engaged upon ex- 
eavating the soil in a street through 
which a sewer had once been taken. 
The epidemic subsequently spread to 
those districts of the city which were 
swept by the prevailing wind which 
passed over the place where the soil 
kad been turned up and exposed. M. 
Bambas, who brought his observations 
before the International Congress of 
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Hygiene at Buda-Pesth, was convinced 
from the inquiries he made that this 
outbreak of typhoid was due to the dis- 
turbance of the soil and the dissemina- 
tion by means of the wind of typhoid- 
dust particles to certain parts of the 
city. 

The belief in the possibility of ty- 
phoid fever being spread by air is gain- 
ing ground. Dr Mewius, of Heligo- 
land, describes an epidemic of typhoid 
fever in the island, concerning which 
he made a most searching and elaborate 
inquiry. It appears that a case of ty- 
phoid occurred and was concealed from 
the medical authorities, so that no 
steps for disinfection could be taken in 
the first instance, and, following the 
primitive custom which prevails on the 
island, the dejecta was thrown over 
and upon the cliffs, this being the usual 
method of disposing of sewage. Ample 
opportunity was thus given for its des- 
iccation and subsequent distribution 
as dust. That this typhoidal matter 
did subsequently become pulverized - 
and spread the infection Dr. Mewius 
has no doubt, the germs having been 
conveyed in the open rain-water cis- 
terns which constitute the water sup- 
ply of the majority of the inhabitants. 
His theory is again supported by the 
coincidence between the direction of 
the wind and the quarter where the 
outbreak occurred. 

That diphtheria germs can remain 
for a long time in a living and, what 
is more, virulent condition in dust has 
been clearly demonstrated by Germans, 
amongst other investigators, this or- 
ganism being specially endowed with 
the capacity for resisting the, to other 
microbes, lethal. effect of getting dried 
up. 

This reminds me of a casein which 
tetanus or lockiaw ensued from the 
use of some old cobwebs in stopping 
the bleeding of 2 cut. The wound was 
a perfectly clean one, and nothing need 
have resulted from this obedience to 
a superstitious prejudice had not the 
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cobwebs unfortunately arrested some 
tetanus germs, and these getting ac- 
cess to the wound set up the typical 
symptoms of lockjaw. That this im- 
plication of the cobweb was no idle 
accusation was subsequently proved by 
portions of the same web, on being 
inoculated into animals, inducing in the 
latter well-defined symptoms of teta- 
nus. 

That cobwebs readily catch dust is 
familiar to every one who has the mor- 
tification of seeing them adorn eeilings 
and corners; but that they also arrest 
bacteria follows as a natural conse- 
quence of the presence of dust, and 
hence these delicate filaments may be- 
come veritable bacterial storehouses, 
more especially as it is usually in the 
dark and remote corners that they best 
succeed in eluding the vigilance of the 
domestic eye, and are thus also out of 
reach of the lethal action of sun- 
beams, and hence their unwelcome 
lodgers may manage to maintain a 
very comfortable existence over long 
periods of time. 

Numerous’ detailed investigations 
have also been made of the bacterial 
contents of the dust in hospitals. That 
eases of infection arising within hospi- 
tal precincts are of no uncommon oc- 
currence may be gathered from the ob- 
servations made by Lutand and Hogg, 
who report no fewer than 2,294 such 
cases having arisenin the space of six 
years in certain Paris hospitals, whilst 
Solowjew records 1,880 cases as occur- 
ring in the space of four and a half 
months in the St. Petersburg city hospi- 
tal. Solowjew made a special study 
of the bacterial contents of dust col- 
lected in hospitals, and states that 41.8 
per cent. of the samples examined con- 
tained disease germs. The degree of 


‘infection possessed by dust in such sur- 
roundings must, of course, depend upon 
the degree of cleanliness which char- 
acterizes the management of any par- 
ticular institution, and such investiga- 
tions as the above can only help to em- 
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phasize the immense importance of 
common cleanliness and the reasonable- 
ness of taking every precaution pos- 
sible in the disinfection of utensils, 
etc. 

Few people realize that in the act of 
speaking they discharge with their 
words into the air a variety of bacteria, 
the mischievous or harmless character 
of which depends upon the condition 
of the health of the speaker. But even 
the health of a speaker if satisfactory 
is not necessarily a safeguard against 
his dissemination of disease germs, for 
it is well-known that the mouth secre- 
tions of healthy people may frequently 
contain the staphylococcus pyogenes 
aureus, and also, though less frequent- 
ly, the diplococcus lanceolatus, both viru- 
lent microbes; whilst that diphtheria 
bacilli may be present in the mouths of 
people who are not suffering from the 
disease has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly. What a capacity, then, for 
spreading evil does the public orator 
possess! It makes one tremble to think 
of the aérial condition of the House of 
Commons when a big debate is on, for 
it has been found that the sharper the 
enunciation of the consonants, and the 
louder the voice, the larger is the num- 
ber of organisms discharged and the 
farther they reach! 

If this danger attends the speaking 
of healthy people, what must be the 
risk accompanying the listening to 
speeches from persons suffering from 
consumption, influenza or any other dis- 
ease which specially affects the air pas- 
sages! 

What applies to speaking applies 
to a still greater degree to the act 
of coughing or sneezing. That tuber- 
cle bacilli are actually given off by con- 
sumptive persons in the act of cough- 
ing has been proved beyond all ques- 
tion by numerous investigators, and 
it is to Schiffer we owe the discovery 
that leprosy bacilli may be dissemi- 
nated in immense numbers by the 
coughing of leprosy patients. The 
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dried sputum of consumptive patients 
has, by enabling animals to inhale it, 
engendered tuberculous symptoms in 
the lungs of these animals. I might 
cite numerous experiments in confirma- 
tion of the culpability of air in dissemi- 
nating consumption, but perhaps the 
most striking instance is the case of a 
scientific assistant of Tappeiner who, 
in the course of some experiments 
which were being carried out to ascer- 
tain whether consumption could be 
communicated to animals by spraying 
them with an emulsion of the sputum of 
consumptive patients, contracted the 
disease and succumbed to it. It is in- 
teresting to note that these experiments 
were being conducted by Tappeiner 
three years before Robert Koch had 
succeeded in isolating the specific 
cause of consumption in the shape of 
the bacillus tuberculosis. 

Knowing, as we now do, the infec- 
tious character of the virus of con- 
sumption, it surely becomes a matter 
for both public and private morality to 
take every step which lies in our power 
to minimize the opportunities for the 
spread of this disease, which, by its 
very familiarity, we have until the last 
few years accepted as incurable, and its 
ravages as inevitable. It is perhaps 
more to the private conscience of the 
individual that we must look than to 
the beneficent results of public legisla- 
tion for the efficient battling with this 
disease; and with the increased knowl- 
edge which the arduous labors of so 
many scientists have furnished us, the 
excuse for lethargy is effectually re- 
moved which has characterized so 
many efforts in the past. The results 
ot the Royal Commission on consump- 
tion and its prevention now sitting will 
be awaited with the keenest interest in 
every part of the Empire. 

If Koch’s opinion should be correct 
that human and animal tuberculosis 
are distinct diseases—and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
already in 1896 this opinion was 
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brought forward by Smith in the 
“Medical Record,” at a time when 
Koch was maintaining the identity of 
human and bovine tuberculosis—grant- 
ed that Koch is correct, it should not, 
as so many fear, cause any relaxation 
in the efforts which have been at last 
made to safeguard our dairy produce 
by reasonable hygienic precautions; 
and even if tuberculosis is not trans- 
missible from the cow to man, we know 
that in the hygienic supervision of our 
dairy industry we place a great bar- 
rier between us and the bacillus tuber- 
culosis and those numerous other dis- 
ease germs which can and do gain ac- 
cess to milk from the personnel of a 
dairy and so spread infection. With 
the alarming prevalence of consump- 
tion, is it not justifiable to regard as 
certain that a definite proportion of 
the people engaged in milking, for ex- 
ample, are consumptive? and knowing, 
as we now do, how such persons can 
give off the germs of the disease in the 
simple act of speaking, the contamina- 
tion of our milk with human tubercle 
bacilli must be regarded almost as a 
certainty. Would it not be reasonable 
that a code of simple precautions to be 
taken, coupled with a few of the more 
cogent facts concerning consumption 
and its spread, should be drawn up and 
distributed to all engaged in the dairy 
industry? 

The National Health Society has 
done much for the prevention of 
disease by circulating through leaf- 
lets and lectures, simple facts concern- 
ing health and its preservation; might 
it not make itself the vehicle for the 
transmission of some such code which, 
whilst instructing, should impress upon 
its readers the responsibiity which rests 
upon each and every ind'vidual mem- 
ber of society, by his or her own per- 
sonal efforts, to assist in the great task 
of combating disease? 

Huxley has said “science is nothing 
but trained and organized common- 
sense,” and it is in this spirit that we 
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must endeavor to make use of the dis- 
coveries which have been made in the 
prevention of disease, in which the sci- 
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ence of bacteriology has played so great 
and important a part. 
G. C. Frankland. 
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Across the Queensland border-line 
the big mobs of cattle come down year 
by year to New South Wales for sale. 
Far away up in the centre and north of 
Queensland are the runs where these 
cattle are bred, runs comprising hun- 
dreds of square miles of unfenced, un- 
travelled Bush where thousands of 
half-wild beasts roam at large, each 
mob keeping fairly well to its own part 
of the runs and having its own centre, 
or camp, to which they are always 
driven when mustered for any purpose. 
The stations are worked by a few 
white men with the assistance of the 
smartest natives of the district, and 
month in and month out there is a con- 
stant branding of calves. These sta- 
tions are so far from the market that 
it would be useless to send down fat 
cattle from them for sale, as the beasts 
would lose all their condition on the 
road; they are therefore sent in mobs 
of four or five hundred at a time in 
what is called store condition, driven 
down to the settled districts and sold 
there in lots to the smaller land-holders 
who fatten them up for the market. 
The cattle are not taken down by the 
station hands but by drovers who know 
their business thoroughly; and indeed 
to manage some hundreds of fierce- 
eyed, vindictive Queensland cattle, wild 
as hawks and fast as race-horses, on a 
journey lasting perhaps six months, is 
no light undertaking. The drovers 


must know the ways of cattle as they 
know the ways of their own brothers; 
they must know the laws of the Over- 
land which are few but effective—so 
many miles to be travelled, so much 
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notice to be given, so much spread al- 
lowed the mob when travelling; and 
they have to be untiring in their vigi- 
lance, because for every beast that dies 
or is lost on the road so much is deduct- 
ed from their pay. 

In the day-time the cattle travel 
quietly enough, with one drover riding 
on ahead to steady their pace and make 
them spread out to graze, while another 
rides on each flank of the mob and a 
couple more bring up the rear. But at 
night the cattle, timid and suspicious 
by nature, are uneasy and restless; a 
constant watch has to be kept over 
them lest they should rush off their 
camp and get lost in the pathless Bush. 
Even after they have been weeks on 
the road any strange sound or sight 
will send them off their camp in a pan- 
ic. Sometimes they seem to see ghosts; 
they will not rest on their camp, though 
there is apparently nothing to disturb 
them; then the drovers must ride round 
them all night calling to them and try- 
ing to steady their nerves. An Aus- 
tralian poet, Barcroft Boake, has writ- 
ten it:— 


Only the hand of night can free them, 
That’s when the dead men fly; 
Only the frightened cattle see them, 
See the dead men go by. 
Cloven hoofs beating out one measure, 
Bidding the drovers know no leisure, 
That’s when the dead men take their 
pleasure. 
That’s when the dead men fly. 


Some camps are noted above others 
for their ghostly influences, and the 
drevers would never use them only that 




















they cannot get water anywhere else. 
This will explain how it was that the 
Black. Range Cattle, five hundred 
strong, in charge of such an experi- 
enced drover as Red Mick Conroy, 
found themselves drawing into camp 
at the Dead Man’s Waterhole which, 
as every drover knows, is haunted, and 
on which cattle can no more lie down 
and rest than they could on a battle- 
field. 

Red Mick was a little, grizzled old 
man who had been droving for half a 
lifetime. Many and many a mob of 
fierce-eyed, pike-horned Black Range 
cattle he had safely convoyed down to 
civilization, and many and many a long, 
weary night-watch he had spent with 
them. Mark him now as he rides 
slowly across the sunlit plain on his old 
white horse, his keen gray eyes peering 
out, as he notes each well-known sign 
in the camp. He sits close down on 
his rough, weather-beaten old saddle, 
while his legs fit round the sides of his 
horse as if he had been modelled on the 
animal; a battered old cabbage-tree hat 
is on his head; he is dressed in mole- 
skin trousers and shirt, for his coat is 
strapped across the front of his saddle; 
and in his right hand he carries 
the short-handled, long-thonged stock- 
whip with which he can cut through 
the hair and hide of a bullock. His 
old horse picks his way through the 
mud to the edge of the waterhole, and 
plunging his head in over the nostrils 
Grinks with much noise and gasping. 
Behind him come the cattle, gaunt, up- 
standing, long-horned beasts “spear- 
horned and curly, red, spotted and 
starred.” They are spread about over 
the plain but, as they scent the water, 
they draw together and stare fiercely 
at the drover and his horse, waiting 
till he has finished before they will go 
up to drink; they have not been long 
enough on the road yet to drink along- 
side a human being. At the back of 


the mob are two more slouching figures 
on horseback sitting silent and motion- 
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less, waiting for the cattle to draw in 
to water. One is young Red Mick Con- 
roy, the old man’s son, a slight wiry 
youth of about eighteen, already one of 
the finest rough-riders and best hands 
with cattle in all Australia; his mate 
is a quiet, mild-eyed, black-bearded 
bushman known as Silent Jim, of 
whom it is recorded that one of the 
longest speeches he ever made was 
when he said “not guilty” in answer 
te a charge of cattle-stealing at Dubbo 
Circuit Court. Behind them again 
comes a cart with a white tilt, jolting 
along over the cattle-trodden plain. It 
is drawn by one blear-eyed old horse, 
and in it sits a black figure, apparently 
a man, for it is dressed in moleskin 
trousers and shirt, wears a slouch hat 
on its head and is smoking a pipe; but 
it is really Maggie, a black girl, who, 
with her husband Derrybong, has been 
persuaded to leave the delights of 
their native Black Range station and 
come on this journey with the cattle, 
allured by the prospect of “plenty fel- 
ler tobaccer, plenty feller rum, plenty 
tucker all the time.” Behind the cart 
lags a pack-horse, strolling along at his 
ease, picking at the grass, and behind 
him comes a long wiry black man with 
bare feet and hair blowing in the wind, 
riding a snorting, terrified colt. The 
black fellow’s faceis expanded ina broad 
grin, as his body sways and bends to 
each bound of the horse; the reason of 
the animal’s excitement is that the rider 
is carrying a large mud-turtle which he 
has just caught, and as he holds it by 
the head, its heavy shell and body sway 
about wildly at the end of its long neck 
while its feet paw the air feebly; a 
state of things that makes the colt half 
frantic with terror. 

“What yer got, Derrybong?” drawls 
young Mick in the slow nasal twang of 
the Monaro mountaineer. “Not goin’ 
to eat him, are yer?” he says, as the 
black fellow throws the turtle down 
beside the halted cart and carefully 
descends from the snorting and suspi- 
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cious colt. The turtle immediately 
tucks in all his members under his shell, 
fully convinced that he is thereby mak- 
ing all snug for the night; old black 
Maggie descends from the cart and un- 
harnesses the blear-eyed horse; Derry- 
bong makes a fire; the three drovers 
halt the cattle under a big clump of 
trees with an open space all round, and 
sit motionless on their horses waiting 
for the beasts to settle down. The sun 
has sunk, leaving a red blaze of glory 
in the west; a cool breeze springs up, 
and over the great stretch of plain 
there rises a mingled perfume of 
crushed grasses, scented trees, and the 
breath of cattle; and then, suddenly, 
the velvety darkness closes down, the 
tilt of the cart begins to show ghostly 
white, the water of the Dead Man’s 
Lagoon to glimmer with stars, and the 
subdued murmur of the restless cattle 
is the only sound that breaks the si- 
lence. 

It is a glorious night; the velvet of 
the sky is spangled with stars, and the 
silence is wonderful. Yet the cattle 
will not settle; they stir about restless- 
ly, now and again breaking out into 
low moanings like creatures in pain. 
The three drovers ride round them 
keeping them within the limits of their 
camp, but they seem to scent trouble 
in the air. As they ride to and fro 
young Mick and his father meet and 
separate again, and at intervals they 
exchange a few words of conversation. 

*Ain’t this where the Pikes was mur- 
dered?” says young Mick. 

“Yes,” says the old man uneasily, his 
Irish breeding making itself felt. 
“There’s the fince that was round their 
yarrd. And a felly come along and he 
driv’ up in a cart widout a horse—at 
least there was never no tracks of a 
horse; and he cut all their troats with 
a shear-blade and was took and hanged; 
and they do say the Pikes’ ghosts 
walks here of a night; but we had to 
camp here, there’s no other water wid- 
’in fifteen mile.” 
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This speech was delivered bit by bit 
as father and son met and separated 
again, as they did sentry-go round the 
mob. 

“Do you believe all that rot?” said 
the son scornfully, he being a _ true 
Australian absolutely devoid of super- 
stition. The old man answered noth- 
ing, but when the cattle had _ settled 
a little he rode over to the fire and sat 
down to get something to eat, leaving 
the other two to watch the mob. He 
let his horse graze about with the 
bridle trailing, while he applied him- 
self to the cold beef, damper and black 
tea, which Maggie had prepared. He 
was just pouring himself out a panni- 
kin of scalding tea from the big billy- 
can when he suddenly caught sight of 
a brown, snake-like head with two evil 
little eyes not half a foot from his leg. 
He gave a yell like a Comanche Indian, 
dropped the billy-can, spilling the scald- 
ing tea on his leg, and seizing the tom- 
ahawk with which Maggie had been 
cutting firewood he made a terrific blow 
at what he thought was a snake; but 
the stroke descended on our unfortu- 
nate friend the turtle, crushing his ar- 
mor in like an egg-shell, and though 
nothing—not even cutting his head off— 
will kill a turtle right out, at any rate 
this one was so badly damaged that he 
became demoralized, walked into the 
fire and fizzled there, working his feet 
convulsively and kicking up the ashes 
like a voleano while old Mick sprang 
up into the cart in an ecstasy of terror. 
The two black fellows laughed heartily, 
for like all their kind they dearly loved 
a joke, and when they could speak for 
laughing they said: “Baal tnake—that 
fellow durtle! (it isn’t a snake, it’s a 
turtle).” 

The old man came down from his 
perch quite crestfallen, and with his 
nerves very much shaken. “What der 
yez want to bring him here for?” he said 
roughly, as he kicked the ruins of the 
turtle far into the darkness. “Go and 


get some more water, Maggie; the tea’s 


























But Maggie only grunted 


all spilt.” 
end wriggled about uneasily; the black 
folk are all more or less afraid of the 
“debbil, debbil” after dark, and the un- 
rest of the cattle had impressed her 
with the idea that the place was un- 


canny. 

“Well, you go, Derrybong,” said the 
old man. “You aren’t such a fool as 
Maggie to be afraid of the devil. Take 
my horse.” 

Derrybong somewhat unwillingly 
took the can, climbed on to the patient 
eld horse, and jogged him off towards 
the water, a couple of hundred yards or 
so distant. In the lagoon a few frogs 
croaked plaintively, while away under 
the trees the cattle still moaned and 
trampled, goring each other, and keep- 
ing up a perpetual eddy of motion. All 
around for miles and miles—to the end 
of the world, as it seemed—there 
brooded the deep mysterious silence of 
the Australian plain. 

Suddenly, from far across the plain, 
in the direction where the white streak 
of road disappeared in the night, there 
came the faint but clear sound of a 
bell; cling-cling it came, a sweet silver 
sound, that floated musically through 
the night. For three or four seconds 
no living thing moved on the camp; 
men, cattle and horses held their 
breath; then again it came, clearer and 
stronger and much closer, cling-cling, 
cling-cling. Then a hoarse, inarticulate 
blare, booo-ah! booo-ah! roared across 
the silence of the night, and far away, 
where the road turned into the trees, 
there showed a flaming eye of fire, an 
eye that swept down on the camp at 
terrific speed and with noiseless move- 
ment; and again there burst out the 
cling-cling, booo-ah! 

Then things began to happen. From 
the lagoon at full gallop came the black 
man, Derrybong, with his face a dull 
gray from fear, and the eyes of the old 
horse starting out of his head; the horse 
instinctively stopped dead beside thecart 
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for one second, just long enough for 
Derrybong to point a rigid arm up the 
road and gasp out in inarticulate terror, 
“Hooooh! what name! what name!” 
Then Maggie, seeing no other means of 
escape, made one spring up behind her 
husband, clasped him round the waist, 
and the old horse with its double bur- 
den shot away into the darkness. Right 
im front of him was the ruined fence 
that had once been the house-yard of 
the murdered Pikes; neither the horse 
nor his two riders had ever negotiated 
a fence in their lives; but the three of 
them cleared this with hardly a rap 
and disappeared into the night. As 
they dashed at the fence the mysterious 
visitor came sweeping down on to the 
camp. Cling-cling, cling cling cling! booo- 
ah! booo-ah! booo-ah! The old man, 
after one look, sprang up into the cart 
with a leap that would have done credit 
to a kangaroo, and he, staring with 
fixed and glassy eyes over the dash- 
board, is the only witness as to what 
followed. According to him he saw 
a figure with no face, but with a pair of 
big goggle eyes and a black shapeless 
mask where his face should have been, 
riding in a chariot of fire, drawn by no 
horses but moving with incredible 
swiftness, and puffing out jets of smoke, 
while the figure pulled and hauled at 
the front of the vehicle as though try- 
ing to control the fiends that were run- 
ning away with him. The effect of 
this apparition on the cattle was in- 
stantaneous. At the first faint sound 
they were all on their feet—for it is a 
curious thing about cattle that at one 
second they may be, half of them, 
walking about, and the other half lying 
down, with their heads pointing dif- 
ferent ways, yet in one instant, as if 
at a given signal, they will all be on 
their feet and all going in the same di- 
rection. So it was in this case. The 


first cling-cling seemed to hold them 
spell-bound, but at the second ring, and 
at the awful yell which accompanied it, 
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the whole mob made one grand stam- 
pede, sweeping through the trees like 
an avalanche, smashing stumps and 
saplings, breaking their own ribs and 
legs and horns, leaving a wake of crip- 
pled beasts and smashed timber behind 
them, getting wilder and more frantic 
as they went. Right in the front of 
them, sick with fear, with his head 
buried in his horse’s neck, raced young 
Red Mick—the man who didn’t believe 
in ghosts! Away across the plain by 
himself, spurring his horse like a mad- 
man, sped Silent Jim, silent no longer, 
but making the plain echo with his 
yells. In less than ten seconds the 
whole thing was over—men and cattle 
were out of sight and out of hearing, 
except for a dull roar where the beasts 
crashed through the scrub. The ghostly 
visitor had swept on at incredible 
speed, keeping to the main road, and 
his cling-cling dying away in the dis- 
tance; the old man cowering in the cart 
was the only living thing left on Dead 
Man’s Camp, and he only stayed there 
because he had no horse to ride, and 
was too paralyzed with fear to run. 
All night long he sat and shivered 
in the cart; at dawn a wan figure on a 
terrified horse came circling about the 
horizon till the old man gathered cour- 
age with the daylight and waved it up. 
It was young Mick, and later on Silent 
Jim also cast up, more silent than ever; 
neither of the black folks, nor their 
horse, was ever seen again. It is sup- 
posed that they either rode into a gully 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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in the night and were killed, or else 
they never stopped going till they got 
right away out of civilization alto- 
gether. Only about half the cattle 
were ever recovered. The rest were 
killed, crippled, lost or stolen; and the 
Lalf that were recovered were so shak- 
en and terrified that if a bird chirruped 
in the night they would be off their 
camp, and they were accordingly sold 
to the first local squatter who made an 
offer for them. The Conroys, father 
and son, have a kind of mysterious ela- 
tion in the fact that they had been priv- 
ileged to see the murderer of the Pikes 
going off to punishment in the devil’s 
own patent horseless carriage. On this 
point there could be no mistake, be- 
cause there were the wheel-tracks clear 
enough, hut never the mark of a horse’s 
foot; and a faint smell of petroleum 
that lingered about the lagoon for some 
hours was ample testimony—if any 
were needed—as to the supernatural 
character of the vision. 

The Conroys gave up droving after 
this and settled down on their farms 
in the mountains. They never see any 
English papers, which is a pity, as they 
might have been interested in an article 
called “The First Motor-Car in the 
Back-blocks,” in which occurs this pas- 
sage: “The appearance of the car at 
night and the ringing of the bell and 
the sounding of the alarm, caused quite 
8 commotion among a lot of cattle 
which were sleeping by the wayside 
under the care of their stockmen.” 

a A. B. Paterson. 
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XI. 


i 

Our experiment of spending the au- 
tumn in London was not altogether a 
success; but the winter is passing very 
pleasantly. 


The fogs which have so 


extensively prevailed have afforded 
Bertha excellent opportunities of los- 
ing her way in returning from her dis- 
trict, and it has become quite a recog- 
nized institution that Bumpstead should 
see her home just about tea-time, when 

















he does extraordinary execution among 
Selina’s buttered scones. His perform- 
ances in this field elicit no acrid criti- 
cisms, but my dear wife banters him 
with a winsome playfulness which re- 
calls the days when I used to ride over 
from Proudflesh Park to The Sawpits, 
and decline old Mr. Topham-Sawyer’s 
“glass of sherry and a biscuit” in favor 
of the tea and muffins dispensed by the 
fascinating Miss Selina. That was more 
than twenty years ago, and if I asked 
for muffins to-day the request would 
be received with some painfully frank 
allusion to incipient obesity. 

The Soulsbys are away. The exer- 
tions and emotions of the Harvest Fes- 
tival proved too much for the Vicar’s 
highly-strung organization. He was 
overwrought already, and that Brown 
Paper Service was what old Lady Far- 
ringdon, who is now a little doddering, 
called “the last hair upon the camel’s 
back.” Signs of brain-fag and nerve- 
exhaustion made themselves apparent 
to Dr. Snuffin’s watchful eye, and 
Soulsby was recommended to take 
three weeks at Torquay. “No lark 
could pipe in skies so dull and gray,” he 
quoted pathetically, as his excuse for 
deserting his parish so soon after his 
autumn holiday; and, turning his face 
sunward, left his flock to the tender 
mercies of frost and fog. During the 
Viear’s absence, Mr. Bumpstead be- 
came acting editor of “St. Ursula’s 
Parish Magazine,” and his brief period 
of responsibility was signalized by a 
remarkable occurrence. When _ the 
December number appeared, it was 
found to contain an anonymous set of 
verses, some of which I append:— 


I am a loyal Anglican, 
A Rural Dean and Rector; 

I keep a wife and pony-trap, 
I wear a chest-protector. 

I should not like my name to be 
Connected with a party; 

But still my type of service is 
Extremely bright and hearty. 
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rhymes occasioned nothing less than a 
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Of course, one has to keep abreast 
Of changing times and manners; 
A Harvest Festival we keep, 
With Special Psalms—and banners; 
A Flower-Service in July, 
A Toy-Fund intercession, 
And, when the hens lay well, we hope 
To start an Egg-Procession. 


My wife and I composed a form 
For dedicating hassocks, 
Which (slightly changed) we also use 
For surplices and cassocks; 
Our Bishop, when we sent it for 
His Lordship’s approbation, 
Remarked: “A very primitive 
And pleasing compilation.” 


To pick the best from every school 
The object of my art is, 

And steer a middie course between 
The two contending parties. 

My own opinions would no doubt 
Be labelled “High” by many; 

But all know well I would not wish 
To give offence to any. 


When first I came I had to face 
A certain opposition, 

And several friends in town advised 
A short Parochial Mission; 

I thought that quiet pastoral work 
Would build foundations firmer. 

It did. This year we started “Lights,” 
Without a single murmur. 


One ought, I’m certain, to produce 
By gradual education 

A tone of deeper Churchmanship 
Throughout the population. 

There are, I doubt not, even here 
Things to be done in plenty; 

But still—you know the ancient saw— 
“Festina lenté—lenté.” 


I humbly feel that my success, 
My power of attraction, 
Is mainly due to following 
This golden rule of action: 
“See all from all men’s point of view, 
Use all men’s eyes to see with, 
And never preach what any one 
Could ever disagree with.” 


The appearance of these rather ribald 
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parochial storm. Loud was the outcry 
of the Fishers in Deep Waters. “It is 
too shameful,” they exclaimed, “‘to hold 
up the dear Vicar to ridicule in his own 
magazine! Not, of course, that it was 
the least bit like him; but obviously it 
was meant for him. How dreadfully 
pained he will be! I shouldn’t wonder 
if he would resign the living. Who in 
the world could have written the lines? 
They are in the worst possible taste, 
and not the least amusing. I am sure 
if I knew who it was, I would never 
ask him inside my house again. And 
how could Mr. Bumpstead have printed 
them. Well, for my own part, I al- 
ways thought him a very underbred 
young man. And he is completely un- 
educated, and not the least fitted to be 
Mr. Soulsby’s colleague. I do hope the 
Bishop of London will do something. 
But the worst of it is that this new 
Bishop likes that sort of young man, 
and calls them ‘old chap.’ I suppose 
they remind him of the people he lived 
with in the East End.” 

Oddly enough, my own modest roof 
remains unshaken by this storm. A 
year ago it would have been a very 
different story. Selina would have said, 
“Well, I am not the least surprised. 
You know what I always said about 
that man; and you see it has come true. 


If he put those’ horrid’ verses 
into the magazine in order to 
make fun of the Vicar it was 


most impertinent; and as to saying that 
he didn’t see the point of them till he 
read them in print, all I can say is that 
if that’s the case he must be even 
stupider than he looks.” 

Such, I say, would have been the lan- 
guage of a year ago; but to-day Selina 
says the verses are really very funny, 
and remind her of the things which 
Lord Curzon used to write in visitors’- 
books when she used to meet him in 
country-houses. And from. certain 


mysterious signs of sympathy which I 
see passing between Bumpstead and 
Bertha, I am inclined to believe that 
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my sister-in-law, who has come to think 
Mr. Soulsby “an absolute fraud,’’ must 
have handed the peccant poem to her 
clerical admirer. I believe parochial 
rumor asserts that I wrote it, but this 
I categorically deny; and I should rec- 
ommend the Vicar, if he feels ag- 
grieved, to make personal inquiries at 
St. Alban’s Clergy-House, Holborn, 
where, unless my friend, Arthur Stan- 
ton, has very much changed, the 
worthy Soulsby will hear, as the adver- 
tisements say, something to his advan- 
tage. 

But Christmas is upon us, and “ami- 
cablenesses” (as Miss Miggs called 
them), rather than “unpleasantnesses” 
(as the Parish calls them), should domi- 
nate the season. For my own part, I 
feel no difficulty in being amiable when 
I contrast a Christmas in Stuccovia 
with a Christmas in  Loamshire. 
“Christians, awake,’ with the ther- 
mometer below zero; the arctic cold of 
the family pew at Proudflesh Park or 
The Sawpits; the faint odor of long- 
descended ancestry wafted up from the 
vault beneath; the concourse of uncon- 
genial cousins; the masses of revenge- 
ful food; the servants’ ball and the 
workhouse treat—all these “Christmas- 
sy sort of things,” as Byng in “Happy 
Thoughts” called them, belong to a re- 
mote past. In London no one com- 
pels me to eat what disagrees with me, 
or go to churches where I catch cold, 
or dine with relations whom I don’t 
like, or attend gatherings at which I 
feel out of place. And then, again, we 
happy denizens of Stuccovia are within 
half an hour by Underground Train of 
the centre of life, civilization and com- 
merce. 

Ere yet my Selina had fallen like a 
star from its place—in other words, 
before she had married me and settled 
down in Stuccovia—one of her partners 
was the admirable Lord St. Aldegonde, 
who used to hunt in Loamshire. Mrs. 
Topham-Sawyer fondly fancied that his 
reason for choosing our very undistin- 




















guished country was his admiration for 
Selina, who certainly looked her best on 
a horse; but his real inducement—as 
with generous outspokenness he did not 
scruple to tell us—was that, though the 
hunting was infernally slow and the 
whole establishment seemed to have 
come out of Noah’s Ark, it was a good 
grass country and lay within two 
hours’ journey of London, whereas his 
own ancestral castle frowned upon the 
Border. “What I want in December,” 
he used to say, “is a slice of cod and a 
beefsteak, and, by Jove! I never could 
get them at home. Those infernal 
cooks spoil everything. I was obliged 
to come to town. It is no joke having 
to travel three hundred miles for a 
slice of cod and a beefsteak.” I am en- 
tirely of one mind with St. Aldegonde. 
Whether the object of one’s desires is a 
beefsteak or a Christmas card, a slice 
of cod or a wedding present, it is no 
joke having to travel three hundred 
miles to get it. We who are hampered 
by no Northern castles, have got 
through our Christmas shopping this 
year very comfortably, and on the 
whole, inexpensively. For the barrel 
of oysters which we used to send to 
The Sawpits we have substituted a 
box of chromatic sweatmeats made by 
a lady in reduced circumstances. A 
photograph frame for Mrs. Topham- 
Sawyer works out at considerably Jess 
than the Gorgonzola cheese of more 
affluent days; while the Soulsbys, on 
their return from Torquay, will find 
our Christmas gift awaiting them in 
the shape of a copy--already cut, but 
very carefully handled so as to avoid 
thumb-marks—of “Lady Marguerite 
Manquée.” 

This may fairly be said, by others 
than its publishers, to be the Book of 
the Season. It has smashed “The 
Eternal City,” and obliterated the mem- 
ory of “Tristram of Blent.” 

The Manqués, Manguées, or De 
Manques, for so their name was indif- 
ferently spelt in the earlier stages of 
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our history, were a family of Norman 


extraction. Some genealogists refer 
their origin to a hardy Norseman who 
exercised regal rights in the Isle of 
Man long before the Earls of Derby 
were heard of; but Mr. J. Horace Round 
dismisses this pedigree as legendary 
and represents the original De Manques 
as companions-in-arms of the Con- 
queror. From successive kings they 
obtained grants of royal land, stately 
castles, hereditary offices and writs of 
summons. They sedulously mixed their 
blood with all that was noblest in Eu- 
ropean chivalry, and increased in splen- 
dor and opulence as the centuries rolled 
on. Dynasties rose and fell, religions 
changed, revolutions brought the 
proudest heads to the block, and con- 
fiscation impoverished the wealthiest: 
but no disaster ever touched the fortu- 
nate De Manques. They seemed to be in 
some mysterious way the spoilt chil- 
dren of fate; and as our national his- 
tory unrolled itself, a tradition gradu- 
ally gained ground in the highest cir- 
cles of the social mysteries that the 
prosperity of this favored race depend- 
ed on some talisman or charm. “The 
Luck of the Manqués” became prover- 
bial, though nobody except the head 
of the family, the eldest son and the 
domestic chaplain knew what it was. 
There were romantic stories of a secret 
chamber where it was death to pene- 
trate unbidden. The wife of one of 
the Lords De Manque had once peeped 
through the keyhole, and had spent the 
rest of her days in a strait-waistcoat. A 
chimney sweep who had climbed to the 
top of the Donjon-Keep and peered 
down the chimney, exclaimed, “Well, I 
am damned,” and fell, a_ blackened 
corpse into the moat. The intrusions 
of a profane curiosity being rebuked by 
these signal catastrophes, “the Luck of 
the Manqués” took its place among the 
recognized mysteries of high life. Lord 
Houghton wrote a monograph about it. 
The Psychical Society made it the sub- 
ject of some curious experiments. Mr. 
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Augustus Hare (who was a cousin of 
the Manqués) gave several detailed, 
though inconsistent, accounts of it in 
successive volumes of his Memoirs. But, 
in spite of all struggles for the light, 
the secret remained involved in Cim- 
merian darkness. Meanwhile the for- 
tunes of the illustrious line had come 
to centre in the person of an only girl. 
The last Lord de Manque (they had 
been Barons since the Flood and Earls 
since the Conquest) was a man of des- 
perate adventures and broke his neck 
in trying to ride an Irish hunter over 
the Great Wall of China. Thus hero- 
ically cut off in his prime, he left an 
infant daughter and heiress—Margue- 
rite Manquée. She would have been 
a peeress in her own right but for some 
tiresome technicality about a wedding- 
ring. As an Earl’s daughter she was 
styled by courtesy “Lady,” although 
some purists might have disputed even 
that modest claim; and she inherited 
all her father’s estates, equal in size 
to a German Principality. Her mother 
had died in giving birth to her, and the 
sole trustee and guardian appointed by 
her father’s will, was the domestic 
chaplain. As Marguerite was only a 
year old when she succeeded, she could 
not, in spite of amazing precocity, be 
admitted to the Secret of the Luck, of 
which the chaplain was now the sole 
repository. She was brought up in her 
principal castle, under the careful su- 
perintendence of accomplished gover- 
nesses, none of whom was below the 
rank of a Baronet’s daughter; and she 
was sedulously withheld from contact 
with the outer world. But the devel- 
opment and characteristics of so great 
an heiress could not fail to evoke the 
interest of a right-minded society. 
People began to ask one another if 
they knew anything of that Manquée 
child, who must really be a big girl by 
now; and in reply to these queries dis- 
quieting rumors began to circulate. It 
was stated with much show of certitude 
and circumstantiality, that the Heiress 
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of the De Manques had no hair and 
no teeth; while others went so far as to 
say that she had only one eye. “Ah, 
poor child!’ cried sympathetic friends, 
“every situation has its drawbacks, and 
all lots their crosses. But it is really 
too bad to spread these stories about 
her, if they are not true. We shall 
see when she comes out.” 

When Marguerite Manquée was pre- 
sented, social curiosity was keenly on 
the alert, and the verdict on her ap- 
pearance was highly favorable. She 
was tall and nobly made; her bearing 
was majestic. She wore a lifelike pe- 
ruke of the richest auburn. Her réte- 
lier was the finest product of Parisian 
art. Her one eye flashed with all the 
fire of her Crusading ancestry; and the 
other, fashioned out of a single opal, 
rather added to than detracted from 
the impressiveness of her general ap- 
pearance. 

But bow came a pretty girl of seven- 
teen to be so strangely defective in 
those appendages which nature, as a 
rule bestows impartially on the high- 
born and the lowly? Society might 
have asked the question in vain, only an 
Illustrious Personage, who had danced 
with Lady Marguerite at the Court 
Ball, insisted on knowing the truth. 
Then, all unexpectedly, the mystery of 
the Luck of the De Manques was dis- 
elosed. The talisman which from gen- 
eration to generation had been so jeal- 
ously guarded in the secret chamber of 
Castle Manque had vanished out of ex- 
istence. It could never be recovered; 
the secret was at an end, and the story 
might be told. 

And what a weird stury it was! Lio- 
nel Manqué, tenth Baron De Manque, 
who flourished A.D. 1000, had con- 
ceived an unhallowed passion for his 
grandmother. His ill-starred love is 
commemorated for the warning of pos- 
terity in the Table of Kindred 
and Affinity. Heaven had manifested 
its wrath by saying (through the mouth 
of a Palmer), “You shall have what you 

















desire. You have admired the tooth- 
less and the bald. Henceforward no 
child born to the Manqués shall ever 
have a tooth in its mouth or a hair on 
its head.” 

The doom which fell upon the house 
in the person of the guilty Lionél was 
reversed by the piety of his successor, 
Bawdewyn. His exploits in the Cru- 
sades expiated his father’s sin, and an 
Eremite of Ascalon, to whom he had 
paid a handsome tribute of Turks’ 
heads, gave him in return a mysterious 
elixir, which could be warranted to stir 
into generative activity the barest scalp 
or the deadest gum. This invaluable 
fluid the triumphant Crusader brought 
home in a pocket-flask. A golden pyx 
of cunning workmanship was fashioned 
to receive it, and a secret chamber was 
hollowed in the thickness of the castle- 
wall to enshrine the talisman. 

For generation after generation this 
talisman, always safe-guarded by the 
Lord, the Heir and the Chaplain, went 
on doing its beneficent work. The 
Palmer’s curse was frustrated, and 
each child born to the De Manques was 
in time subjected to the healing influ- 
ence, and developed hair and teeth in 
the richest abundance. But the story 
closed in gloom. When the last Lord 
De Manque died, the Chaplain, finding 
himself in sole possession of the secret, 
suddenly yielded to a diabolical im- 
pulse. A life-long dipsomaniac (as sub- 
sequent investigation proved), the 
temptation to sample a new liquor was 
too much for him. He drank the elixir, 
took the next train for London, sold 
the gold pyx to coiners who melted it 
into sovereigns, and recovering from a 
paroxysm of inebriety, was overcome 
by remorse and drowned himself in the 
Serpentine, leaving a letter in his 
trousers-pocket to say what he had 
done. The spell was broken, and 
henceforward the heiress of the De 
Manques must dree her weird of tooth- 
lessness and alopecia. 

This romantic tale, instinct with his- 
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torical and supernatural interest, spread 


like wildfire. At every ball where 
Lady Marguerite appeared, young men 
of fashion were drawn to her by an 
irresistible attraction. They longed 
to toy with those exuberant tresses. 
They hung in rapture on every word 
which issued from those gleaming 
teeth. And a further zest was sdded 
to their passion when it became known 
that the loss of Marguerite’s eve was 
due to the duenna-like zeal of her gov- 
erness, who had ipadvertently jobbed 
it out with a ruler when correcting her 
pupil for winking at the schoolroom 
footman. This last was a trait of 
hereditary character not to be over- 
looked in a story of the affections. 

Among the band of ardent youths 
who worshipped at Lady Marguerite’s 
shrine, the most ardent and the most 
irresistible was young Lancelot Smith, 
who inherited from his father (a friend 
of Charles Kingsley’s) a power of pas- 
sion which carried all before it. He 
loved with an uncalculating and self- 
abandoned ardor which seemed to be- 
long to a more strenuous age and a 
warmer climate than our own. The 
crisis of his fate was reached when, 
one day, slipping into Lady Margue- 
rite’s boudoir in order to lay a bDillet- 
dour upon her blotting-book, he found 
her dozing on the sofa. It was a 
scorching afternoon in July, and Mar- 
guerite was fatigued by a long day’s 
shopping. Her hair was thrown care- 
lessly upon the piano. Her dachshund 
was playing with her rételier on the 
velvet hearth-rug. It was too much, 
Lancelot saw, Marguerite as she really 
was. The rich, concrete fact surpassed 
even his most ardent imaginations. His 
passion broke the narrow bounds of 
convention, as an imprisoned ocean 
bursts its dam. Flinging all restraint 
to the winds, he tickled the coral gums 
with a peacock’s feather torn from the 
hand-screen, and rained kisses on the 
virginal, cold, white scalp. 


* * * » * * * 
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Lancelot and Marguerite were mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey. ~~ When 
the Dean joined their hands the Home 
Secretary joined their names. The 
Smith-Manqués live splendidly in 

The Cornhill Magazine. . 





The Consolation of Mediocrity. 


Lady Marguerite’s castle, now com- 
pletely refurnished by Gillow; and it 
is understood that at the Coronation 
the barony of De Manque is pretty sure 
te be revived. 





THE CONSOLATION OF MEDIOCRITY. 


I. 


Those persons happiest I deem 
Who learn the valuable lesson 
How better is than each extreme 

What Aristotle calls the Meson: 


Who sit secure upon a fence, 
Nor are by passing crazes bitten, 
But with judicial sentiments 
Review the feuds of Boer and Briton,— 


Nor prophesy an instant storm 

Though Germans growl and Frenchmen vapor, 
Nor straightway don their uniform 

Whene’er they read a foreign paper: 


Who hope not much the truth to find 
In statements of demented dailies, 
But with a philosophic mind 
Accept them all cum grano salis: 





Who know the worth of party names 
Nor much revere those titles hoary, 

When Tories strive for Liberal aims 
And Liberal apes the ways of Tory:— 


II. 
Who,—when some bard of new renown 
Provides a theme that critics rave on, 
And Robinson asserts that Brown 
Is equal to the Swan of Avon,— 


Their mental equilibrium 
By judgment rational controlling, 
Amid the loud diurnal hum ; te 


Of logs reciprocally rolling. 











Public Readings in Ancient Rome. 





IIL. 


This is the reasonable man 

Who cultivates content and patience, 
And does not spend his vital span 

In looking out for new sensations: 


Who covets not with effort vain 

The mind of Mill, the strength of Sandow, 
But sees his limitations plain, 

And what he can’t, and what he can do: 


Nor murmurs much nor makes a fuss 
About the marks which fates assign us 

(Though Delta mayn’t be Alpha Plus 
’Tis better far than Lambda Minus), 


And when of life’s supreme rewards 
He sees ‘that he can ne’er be winner, 
Yet with a solid joy regards 
The prospect of his daily dinner. 


IV. 


Such are the good and truly great, 

And attributes like these will show them: 
But hitherto, I grieve to state, 

T’ve not been privileged to know them. 
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PUBLIC READINGS IN ANCIENT ROME. 


Scattered up and down the pages of 
the Latin authors of the Roman Em- 
pire are numerous references to the 
public readings or recitations which 
were exceedingly popular in literary 
society at Rome. It may be of inter- 
est, therefore, to collect some of these 
passages, which will enable us to ob- 
tain a fair idea of what these gather- 
ings were like which played no incon- 
siderable part in the social life of the up- 
per classes. We shall see where they 
took place, who attended them, and the 
general purpose which they were in- 
tended to serve. 


Literature had become fashionable in 
the days of Augustus. As at the pres- 
ent day every one seemed to be infect- 
ed with the itch for writing. In his 
“Satires” and “Epistles” Horace is con- 
tinuaily launching the shafts of his 
playful irony against “the fickle crowd 
which now burns with the one desire 
—to write.” Octavius, Meecenas and 
others were lavish patrons to their 
clientéle of poets and scribblers, and 
it is no wonder that during this period 
the practice of giving public readings 
was introduced into Rome by Asinius 
Pollio. 
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Pollio was a man of inordinate van- 
ity. In the political world he held a 
conspicuous and important position, but 
his claims to distinction as a writer 
were held in small estimation by all 
but himself. Finding it difficult to ob- 
tain readers for his mediocre produc- 
tions, he hit upon the happy idea of 
building a private theatre as an adjunct 
to his mansion and fitted it with or- 
chestra and galleries complete. There 
were always crowds of people eager to 
obtain his patronage, and he had only 
to send out invitations to secure a 
good audience ready to listen to and 
applaud his latest effusions. It mat- 
tered not to him if they laughed at him 
behind his back—to obtain a hearing 
was his chief ambition, and doubtless 
those who simulated the heartiest ad- 
miration received the greatest share 
of his favors. 

The instant popularity which attend- 
ed his ingenious scheme is proof that 
it supplied a public want. It brought 
authors into direct contact with the 
public for whom they wrote. Books 
in those days were both common and 
cheap if we compare the supply with 
that which prevailed in medizval times 
before the introduction of printing, 
though rare and dear if compared with 
the enormous output of the present day. 
There was a wide reading public for 
authors of repute and distinction, but 
it is obvious that the number of pub- 
lishers was very limited, and the rising 
author found it difficult to secure a 
market. Hence the utility of these 
public readings. The author had only 
to secure a suitable building and an- 
nounce his intention of reading his 
work, and he was enabled to judge by 
the reception accorded to it whether he 
was likely to recoup himself for the ex- 
pense of having it published. JHalls, 
therefore, built specially for this pur- 
pose, sprang up in Rome; rich men lent 
their large banqueting chambers, and 
poor authors, who could not afford the 
hire of a hall and had no influential 
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friends and patrons, recited in the open 
air, at the baths, in the porticoes round 
the Forum, and at the public lounges, 
where they could reckon with certainty 
upon attracting the attention of a ring 
of loafers idling away their time. In 
fact, just as in London there is a well- 
organized concert season, so in Rome 
there seem to have been certain months 
of the year when there was a constant 
round of recitations. 

Thus Pliny in one of his letters, con- 
gratulates his friend, Senecio, on the 
fine crop of poets who had made their 
début that year, and says that right 
through April hardly a day had passed 
without some one giving a recitation. 
Juvenal, whose satires open with a sav- 
age attack on the raucous poets of his 
time, speaks of these starveling crea- 
tures reciting even in the month of 
August, by which time the heat had 
driven all the well-to-do people to take 
refuge in their country houses. In an- 
other letter Pliny speaks of his having 
fixed a day in July for giving a recital, 
because during that month he was less 
likely to be busy in the Law Courts, 
but it seems clear that April and the 
spring months were the favorite season 
in which authors exhibited their wares 
either to a select audience or to an 
indiscriminate assembly. 

As might be supposed, numbers of 
people only attended these readings be- 
cause it was fashionable and “the 
thing” to do so, and because their 
friends the authors would be offended 
if they failed to put in an appearance. 
There is a very amusing letter of 
Pliny’s, in which he complains bitterly 
of the difficulty that authors sometimes 
find in securing an audience. People 
will promise readily enough, he says, 
but they are slow to enter the hall. 
They gossip and waste time outside. 
Instead of going in and waiting for the 
lecturer to begin, they arrange for some 
one to come and tell them when he has 
got through his_ introduction, or 
whether he is nearly at the end of his 














manuscript, and finally they lounge in 
slowly and languidly. Not even then, 
says Pliny, do they remain to the close; 
the more considerate of them sidle out 
so as not to attract attention, while 
others simply rise and go, without car- 
ing whether they hurt the feelings of 
the reader or not. It is easy to see 
from this passage that the literary ama- 
teur of the Empire was just as great 
an infliction to his friends as the ama- 
teur reciter of our own time, and was 
even more difficult to shake off. He 
sent out his invitations well in advance, 
and constantly reminded his friends in 
the interim, and yet, Pliny adds patheti- 
cally, people are so “shockingly lazy” 
that they either do not come at all, or, 
if they do, they complain they have 
wasted their day simply because they 
have not wasted it. 

, Let us, however, look more closely 
into Pliny’s conception of the value of 
these literary gatherings. He writes of 
them with enthusiasm, for no one was 
ever more devoted to his studies than 
the younger Pliny, and it must be add- 
ed that there never was a man vainer 
of his literary achievements and with 
a more unquenchable thirst for ap- 
plause. This he confesses with the 
most engaging naiveté. He is constant- 
ly admitting that praise is sweet in his 
ears, and congratulating himself that 
he is bracketed with Tacitus in popu- 
lar estimation, so that when the name 
of the one was casually mentioned in 
conversation the name of the other 
spontaneously rose to the lips of the 
speaker. Applause, praise, congratu- 
lation—these were the incentives which 
fired him to deeper study and still more 
patient application, and it is easy to un- 
derstand, therefore, that he welcomed 
an institution like that of the public 
reading, where, as the audience was ex- 
pressly invited to attend, he was sure 
that his periods would be politely punc- 
tuated with applause. Pliny’s fame 
rests upon his Letters, which have a 
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charm of their own in spite of many 
obvious defects, and he was in his day 
the most celebrated advocate in the 


Law Courts. But, like Cicero, he must 
reeds dabble in poetry; like Cicero, he 
was inordinately vain of his poetical 
flights; and again, like Cicero, the speci- 
mens of his poetical talent which have 
come down to us are exceedingly poor. 
And yet when he read them to a select 
company of friends we are assured 
that they were greeted with unani- 
mous applause. Either Pliny’s friends 
were as poor critics of poetry as Pliny 
himself, or, what is much more prob- 
able, they so cleverly concealed the fact 
that they were bored that the happy re- 
cipient of their congratulations failed 
to see that their praise lacked the note 
of genuineness. 

In a very curious passage, which 
throws a flood of light on the character 
of the writer, Pliny tells us that the 
reading of his poems lasted for two 
days, for his auditors were so enthusi- 
astic that they would not let him off 
with less. Then he goes on to say 
that instead of selecting the best pas- 
sages and omitting the rest—which 
was the usual practice of authors—he 
religiously read his manuscript from 
cover to cover. What, he asks, are 
friends worth who only come to hear 
you for their own pleasure? So it was 
not to entertain his friends and amuse 
them that he invited them to his read- 
ing, but to get the benefit of their criti- 
cisms for his future guidance when re- 
vising the work for publication. The 
audience, in other words, ought to help 
him to make the book as perfect as pos- 
sible, and he considered it mere selfish- 
ness on their part if they simply came 
to pass an idle and agreeable hour. 
Pliny certainly lived up to his own 
maxims. If one of his friends was 
giving a reading he made a point of be- 
ing present, however inconvenient such 
attendance might be. “I have never 
failed in a single attendance,” is his 
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boast. He even remained in Rome 
during the dog days to carry out this 
most important social duty, though he 
was anxious to get away to one of his 
country villas, out of reach of the heat 
and dust of the city and the bustle of 
the Law Courts. 

As we have said, Pliny was essential- 
ly a bookish man. He was never so 
happy as when he was reading or writ- 
ing. Even when he went hunting he 
carried his tablets with him, in case the 
game was shy; and nothing pleased him 
better than for some young man to ask 
his advice as to his studies. He liked 
to discover youths of promise, to bring 
them on, to patronize them, and to have 
all the world know that it was Plinius 
Secundus whom they took as their mod- 
el. We can well imagine, therefore, 
how delighted he was to accept the in- 
vitation of some budding poet or author 
to his first recitation. It afforded him 
precisely the same personal gratifica- 
tion which many worthy people of our 
own day feel when they are asked to 
take the chair at some amateur debat- 
ing society, or when they see their 
Dames in the newspaper as “among 
those on the platform.” 

There is a very charming picture of 
one of these recitations given in the 
Fifth Book of Pliny’s Letters. The 
author was a young man bearing the 
honored name of Calpurnius Piso, and 
he had composed an elegiac poem on 
the “Legends of the Stars.” Pliny 
tells us that the sweetness of his voice 
gave the poem an additional charm, his 
modest bearing made his voice sound 
even sweeter, while his blushes and 
evident nervousness lent the reading 
still further grace and distinction. In 
the audience sat the author’s proud 
mother and a brother, whose face at 
the opening of the recital bore witness 
to his anxiety that the reading should 
be a success, and iit up with pleasure 
when he found that all was going well 
and that the poem met with the ap- 
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proval of those present. No sooner 
was it concluded than Pliny rose to his 
feet and improved the occasion with a 
speech of congratulation to the author, 
and then paid his compliments to the 
mother. Vain as Pliny was, there was 
no jealousy in his disposition, and he 
lavished his praises broadcast to such 
an extent that people said that all his 
geese were swans. Occasionally, how- 
ever, an awkward contretemps took 
place at these readings. For example, 
a cruel joke was played upon an elegiac 
poet named Passienus Paulus by his 
friend Javolenus Priscus. Paulus had 
commenced a poem in the conventional 
way, beginning, “Prisce, jubes—” and 
gravely started to read it aloud when 
Priscus, who was in the audience, cried 
out, “Ego vero non jubeo.” Just fancy, 
adds Pliny, how people roared with 
laughter and what jokes they were 
making at Paulus’s expense. 

Another and still more ludicrous epi- 
sode took place when the chair upon 
which a particularly fat pretor was sit- 
ting collapsed under his weight. The 
reader burst into peals of laughter at 
the sight, and, though he tried his best 
to recover his gravity, the thought of 
the disconcerted magistrate kept send- 
ing him off into fresh hysterical out- 
bursts. 

History, poetry and _ belles lettres 
formed the staple fare at these read- 
ings, but Pliny went even further and ° 
recited the speeches which he had al- 
ready delivered in the.Law Courts. We 
gather from his letters that certain of 


-his acquaintances held the view that a 


speech—and especially an old speech— 
was unsuitable for these gatherings, 
and modern criticism will certainly en- 
dorse their objections; for anold speechis 
rarely of any interest when the subject 
on which it was delivered has passed 
into the domain of history, and Pliny’s 
specious argument that they were prac- 
tically new owing to the labor with 
which he had revised them carries no 

















conviction. In spite of the warm af- 
fection which Pliny must have inspired 
owing to his many excellent character- 
istics, we can well believe that there 
were times when his friends wished 
that he was a little less enthusiastic 
about literature, a little less vain of his 
oratorical powers, and a little less exig- 
eant as a reciter. 

He lashes himself into anger on one 
occasion over the behavior of some peo- 
ple in the audience during a reading 
given by a friend of his. They sat, 
he says, like deaf mutes, they never 
opened their lips, or raised a hand, or 
stirred from their places even when 
they were tired of sitting. They were, 
in fact, “superior persons.” 

It is obvious that Pliny regarded 
these readings as a hotbed for forcing 
genius and developing wit, and that 
they acted in this way to a certain ex- 
tent cannot be denied. But the system 
had obvious drawbacks. It tended to 
make the young reciter vain and con- 
ceited. We are not told that any ob- 
scure authors of genius were unearthed 
by these recitations, and the lamentable 
falling off in the character of Latin lit- 
erature in the Silver Age may be, to 
some extent, due to the fact that litera- 
ture had a fashionable following. Little 
good work was produced in England 
towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when every beau and man of 
fashion scribbled verses in heroic me- 
tre, and we see a similar degeneracy 
under the Empire, when elegiacs were 
the rage—the easiest metre in which to 
write tolerably and the most difficult 
in which to write powerfully and well. 
Probably there were far more people 
in Rome interested in literature under 
the Empire than there were during the 
Golden Age of Latin literature. Num- 
bers of rich men pretended to literary 
taste, and if they gave dinners took 
care that their guests should listen to 
their compositions. But the general 
standard was by no means high, and 
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Pliny himself, who may fairly be de- 
scribed as a good second-class author, 
is often unutterably tedious through 
his pedantic prolixity and the pompous 
manner in which he. utters platitude 
after platitude with wearisome senten- 
tiousness. 

There is another side to these read- 
ings, however, which deserves fuller 
treatment than it has received. When 
there was a tyrant on the seat of Au- 
gustus, suspicious like Tiberius, mad 
like Caligula or Nero, or morose and 
gloomy like Domitian, politics became 
a sealed book to the best society of 
Rome. They dared not enter into a de- 
clared and active opposition, for that 
would have drawn down upon them 
the vengeance which they deemed 
themselves lucky if they escaped 
by the most flagrant _ servility. 
The old Roman families never fully 
and frankly accepted the new 
régime, even when they took office un- 
der it, though they had no practical 
substitute to put in its place which 
would have lasted a week. Doctrinaires 
themselves, they reserved their admira- 
tion for doctrinaire regicides like Bru- 
tus and Cassius and fell back upon lit- 
erature as affording some occupation 
for their energies. Hence we find them 
writing tragedies, essays, poems and 
biographies on their heroes of the past 
and reciting them to their friends 
throughout the troubled reigns when 
liberty was lost to the Roman citizen. 
The salles de lecture became a sort of 
meeting ground for the opposition and 
discontented party which did not dare 
to give voice to its real feelings in open 
and unmistakable language. Such a 
literature was sure to be full of allu- 
sions and of doubles-entendres, which 
would be understood by the author’s 
friends, and would annoy the Emperor, 
though not affording him a handle for 
punishing the writer. 

Some, indeed, were more daring than 
others. Tacitus and Suetonius have 
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preserved a number of these obvious 
doubles-entendres and biting epigrams, 
which, in some cases, cost their authors 
their lives. Pliny tells a story of an 
Emperor who, while one day walking 
in the grounds of his palace, heard the 
sound of clapping in a neighboring 
mansion, and, on asking what was tak- 
ing place, was told that Nonianus was 
giving a reading. He immediately 
made his way to the hall and remained 
until the theme was finished. Pliny 
refers to this as a sign that the Em- 
peror took an interest in literature; but 
it is much more probable that Claudius 
—for he was the Emperor in question— 
shrewdly suspected that the sentiments 
which men were applauding so loudly 
must have been hostile to himself. Few 
of the Emperors tolerated freedom of 
speech. Augustus had begun well by 
disdaining to take cognizance of the 
bitter lampoons which were circulated 
against his private life and his public 
acts, but in the end he was stung into 
adopting repressive measures, for the 
greater impunity these libellers enjoyed 
the more shameful grew their attacks. 
Hence it is not surprising that most of 
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his successors looked askance upon 
these public readings, and that some of 
them published decrees forbidding the 
publication of eulogies upon men like 
Brutus and Cassius. They knew very 
well that the praises bestowed upon 
those two tyrannicides were meant as 
an instigation for others to follow their 
example, and that the morals drawn 
by the authors were intended to have 
a present day application. Such was 
the political use to which these read- 
ings were put, though the net political 
results therefrom were practically nil. 

The public reading remained in vogue 
for a number of centuries, though it 
naturally flourished more when a lite- 
rary Emperor like Antonius or Aurelius 
occupied the throne. One of the latest 
mentioned took place in 544, when 
Aratus read his epic paraphrase of the 
Acts of the Apostles before the Pope 
Vigilius. It met with so much success 
that a public recitation was given in 
the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
when both books were read through 
four times over—a fact which speaks 
more for the religious enthusiasm of 
the audience than for its literary taste. 

J. B. Firth. 





QUIETUS. 


Man and his strife! and beneath him the Earth in her green 


repose 


And out of the Earth he cometh, and into the Earth he goes. 


O sweet at last is the Silenve, O sweet at the warfare’s close! 
For out of the Silence he cometh, and into the Silence goes. 


And the great sea round him glistens, and above him the great 


Night glows. 


And out of the Night he cometh, and into the Night he goes. 


The Speaker. 


William Watson. 
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EUTHANASIA. 


It is reported in the telegrams from 
the Continent that a Deputy in the Sax- 
on Parliament recently introduced a 
Bill permitting doctors to put patients 
whose recovery was hopeless to death 
at their own request. The Bill was, of 
course, snuffed out with some prompti- 
tude, for the Saxons are not faddists; 
but the incident is very significant of 
the twentieth century. Opinion for 
many years past has been softening or 
rotting on the subject of suicide, and 
especially of that form of the offence, 
suicide to avoid incurable physical suf- 
fering, which, in our secret sympathy 
with it, we term euthanasia. The feel- 
ing of civilized mankind has always 
been more or less divided on the sub- 
ject, many Christians holding suicide 
to be only a form of murder, which it 
clearly is not, murder implying malig- 
nity; many more thinking that if the 
future life is certain the right of the 
soul to exchange its lodging is at all 
events maintainable; and the majority 
holding that, while manifestly an of- 
fence, the degree of the condemnation 
it deserves must depend almost wholly 
upon the attendant circumstances. The 
Curtius who leaps into the gulf to save 
his country, or even his family, is rare- 
ly sincerely condemned. Even this last 
opinion, charitable as it is, is ceasing to 
embody itself in law, and we are not 
aware of any State upon the Continent 
in which attempt at suicide is now 
treated by Magistrates as a crime. 
Even in England where it was once 
regarded with abhorrence, and the 
corpse of the suicide refused burial in 
consecrated ground as something too 
deeply tainted for the forgiveness even 
of Christ, the same relaxation of opin- 
ion is apparent, though it is chiefly dis- 
played in the illogical way natural to 





our people when reluctant to condemn a 
theory in which nevertheless they have 
ceased to believe. Juries will not pro- 
nounce suicide in any case justifiable 
homicide, but usually feign to believe 
that it is always the result of tempo- 
rary insanity, and so, in fact, class it 
among the results of disease, and not 
among acts which must necessarily be 
either approved or condemned. The 
verdict of felo de se—self-murder—is 
considered too harsh, and is reserved al- 
most exclusively for the murderer who 
toavoid justice hasexecuted sentence on 
himself. Suicide still discredits a fam- 
ily, but rather as presumptive evidence 
of a mental lesion which may be he- 
reditary than for any other reason; 
while as regards euthanasia sentiment 
is even more lenient or more weak. A 
feeling has sprung up that God cannot 
have intended the useless torture of 
any human being, and that accordingly 
to make death easy when it would be 
exquisitely painful must, at least for 
the sufferer himself, be justifiable. 
Why, it is said, should he endure ago- 
nies which can have only one end, and 
can, so far as human eye can discern, 
be of no profit, material or spiritual? 
They may even diminish, and no doubt 
occasionally do diminish, his capacity 
of faith in the mercy of God. The thesis 
is seldom maintained in print, though 
Mrs. Oliphant, who was a strong be- 
liever, openly defended it in “Carit&” 
in cases of cancer; but it is believed by 
thousands who upon all other subjects 
agree with the teachers of Christianity, 
and argued over in almost every society 
intimate enough to touch such ques- 
tions at all, tne conclusion usually be- 
ing, “I hope I may never be tempted.” 

We believe the present leniency of 
opinion upon the whole subject to be 
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an error based upon a very natural re- 
coil. The old judgment was too harsh. 
To confuse suicide with murder—al- 
ways excepting the suicide which is in- 
tended to facilitate murder by making 
retribution in this world impossible— 
is to confuse all thinking about crime. 
The moving impulses, the condition of 
mind, the consequences to the offender 
are all different. The murderer is usu- 
ally actuated either by malignity, or by 
greed, or by fear, or very frequently 
indeed, as was once before argued in 
these columns, by a strange kind of 
wounded pride, and desire to prove that 
however despised, he is not, as a source 
of terror, despicable. That, not jeal- 
ousy, is the secret of half the murders 
of lovers by lovers of which the records 
of inquests are so full. The suicide can- 
not feel malignity towards himself. He 
can gain nothing. tangible by his own 
death. Pride is not in him, and the 
fear is fear of a condition, not of a per- 
son other than himself, whose removal 
would smooth his path. His one gov- 
erning impulse is flight, instant flight, 
final escape from a situation which he 
finds intolerable. It is not a cowardly 
flight from an enemy—the ancient 
world was, we fancy, more just about 
that than the modern one, which cries 
“Coward” after the suicide as the most 
convenient way of expressing disap- 
proval—so much as flight before the ir- 
resistible, before an earthquake or a 
tornado. The true reason why that 
flight is wicked is, we conceive, that its 
impulse is mutiny, revolt against the 
will of the Most High. “That will is 
painful, harsh, unbearable, therefore I 
will not yield to it, but will escape, 
finally and at once’—that must be the 
governing thought of the sane suicide, 
and that thought is altogether evil. 


It does not matter that it is also irra- 
tional, for many irrational impulses 
are evil—revenge, for example, is nine 
times out of ten irrational as well as 
Nothing can justify rebellion 


bad. 
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against God, and if the impulse of the 
deliberate suicide is not rebellion, what 
is it? And if suicide is morally inde- 
fensible, what is the case for euthana- 
sia, except that the motive of flight, in- 
tolerance of pain, and especially of in- 
curable pain, is one common, to all hu- 
manity, and in some so powerful that 
although it may not wreck reason, it 
overwhelms the resisting power, the love 
of life, without which the human race 
would lose its greatest source at once of 
energy and of safety? The ultimate 
key to labor is love of life, and on that 
much of the coherence of society de- 
pends. Why guard with a thousand 
expensive precautions that which is 
valueless? As well place police to pro- 
tect mushrooms. We can see no special 
argument for euthanasia, and regard 
the extreme tolerance with which the 
opinion for it is discussed as one of the 
many illogical results of the pity for 
pain which has become such a passion 
in our Western world. 

Of the further step in the argument 
which the Saxon Deputy is said to have 
urged—viz., the law protecting the doc- 
tors if they arranged a euthanasia—we 
have no fear whatever. The world sel- 
dom makes mistakes when its self pro- 
tection is concerned, and to give such 
power to a whole profession would dis- 
tinctly lessen its security. As a rule, 
with few exceptions, doctors are good 
people; but there are many of them, 
and some must be bad. To give alla 
legal right to administer poison on de- 
mand without responsibility would be 
to arm every profligate heir with a 
most dangerous weapon. Who is to 
tell after death whether the patient has 
consented to his own departure, or 
whether the last ray of hope had really 
disappeared or not? It would be bad 
enough if such things were suspected, 
as they would be by the suspicious; 
but the suspicion might be justified 
once, and that once would destroy a 
confidence which does much to dimin- 
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ish in households the miserable impact 
of disease. Every patient with wealth 
would ask himself if there could be any 
one with an interest in putting him 
away. Kings and great leaders of 
parties would have special reason for 
fear, and what the great apprehend 
the little soon believe to be a possibil- 
ity, vide the whole history of the Middle 
Ages, when all who were great ex- 
pected assassination, and all who were 
little if the great died inconveniently 
howled out charges of poison. It is 
not well for the sake of the class itself, 
to trust the power of life and death to 
any class which must of necessity ex- 
ercise it in secret. It may be said that 
the power is trusted now, and so it is, 
but with the usual guarantees, and this 
additional one, that the rule of the 
profession is to preserve life while they 
ean. They have a right when suffer- 
ing threatens life to risk life by the use 
of sedatives sufficient to prevent that 
threat, and no doubt occasionally 
the sedatives constitute a danger of 
their own—it is so in many cases of bad 
burns—but they act under the restraint 
of professional! opinion, of relatives and 
of the law. To remove the last check 
would be to constitute doctors a sepa- 
rate caste with rights different from 
those of the rest of the community— 
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never a safe position. The immediate 
effect would be to create a new profes- 
sional impression that their business 
was not so much to avert death as to 
secure pleasant death, euthanasia, and 
the question at what point it should be 
secured would admit of widely differ- 
ent interpretations. The law is much 
better as it is, and would be even if the 
world were convinced that the incur- 
able sufferer from an agonizing disease 
had a right to demand his own execu- 
tion. He has no such right, but if he 
had, or if the world were arranged, as 
it apparently hopes one day to be ar- 
ranged, with a single eye to its continu- 
ous comfort, it would still be wiser to 
maintain the rule that none, whatever 
their motives, may wilfully take life. 
They may risk it, gravely risk it, for 
good reason, as is done every day in 
some operations, but to allow it to be 
taken deliberately under full shelter of 
law by one profession is to give that 
profession, which needs every safe- 
guard against callousness, a reason for 
callousness which, human nature being 
what it is, would soon begin to oper- 
ate. The world, we feel sure, even if 
it ever accepts euthanasia as allowable, 
will préfer doctors whose respect for . 
its life can be trusted, as now, under 
all circumstances. 
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Under the title “Outer Isles” Miss 
Goodrich-Freer is to publish in London 
this spring a description of the Outer 
Hebrides. Many of these islands are 
so remote as to be practically unknown 
and some have never been described 
before. Miss Freer has devoted eight 
years to the study of them. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gifts to libra- 


ries pass almost unnoticed nowadays, 
as they are briefly reported in the daily 
papers; but they make an impressive 
aggregate when they are added up for 
any considerable period. In 1901, for 
example, they amounted to nearly 
$14,000,000. 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
the fourth volume of Mr. Robert 
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bridges’s poetical works, published al- 
most on the same day with Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips’s “Ulysses,” contains 
Mr. Bridges’s “The Return of Ulysses,” 
which first appeared in 1890. Mr. 
Bridges’s drama, however, was not 
written as a stage-play. The scene is 
laid throughout in Ithaca, and the 
whole work is devoted to the incidents 
which Mr. Phillips compresses into his 
final act. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have recently 
published ‘“Napoleon’s’ Letters’ to 
Josephine,” for the first time collected 
and translated by Henry Foljambe 
Hall. 

{ 

The Sussex ‘handbook in the Macmil- 
lans’s “Highways and Byways” series 
will be written by E. V. Lucas, a selec- 
tion which ensures a more than ordi- 
narily charming volume. 


A memorial tablet of John Ruskin 
was unveiled at Westminster Abbey on 
the anniversary of Ruskin’s birthday. 
It is the work of Onslow Ford and it is 
placed above the bust of Scott in the 
Poet’s Corner. 


| 
The correspondence of Taine is being 
prepared for publication in Paris. It 
will form at least three volumes, and 
possibly more, if Madame Taine discov- 
ers enough letters. The correspondence 
bears on the views and ideas of Taine 
rather than the facts of his life. 


Some curiosity—albeit an imperti- 
nent one—has been felt as to the prac- 
tice of the Queen of Roumania, better 
known as “Carmen Sylva,” as regards 
compensation for her contributions to 
periodical literature. It is authoritative- 
ly stated that she always expects ade- 
quate remuneration, and the more 
highly she is paid, the better she is 
pleased. So far she is not greatly dif- 
ferent from other contributors to the 


periodicals; but the story would be in- 
complete without the added fact that 
she distributes all the earnings of her 
pen among the poor of Bucharest. 


Among the books of fiction on the list 
of Little, Brown & Co. for this spring 
are “The God of Things,” a modern 
society. novel by Florence Brooks 
Whitehouse; “The Eagle’s Talon,” a 
romance of the Louisiana purchase by 
Sheappard Stevens; and “In the Coun- 
try God Forgot,” a tale of the South- 
west. 


It is difficult to realize that the repu- 
tation of Tennyson, now universally 
recognized, was of slow growth. When 
the late Aubrey de Vere, in an article 
in the “Edinburgh Review” in 1847 
spoke of the author of “The Princess” 
as “a great poet,” the cautious editor 
struck out the adjective and substitut- 
ed “true,” on the ground that “the pub- 
lic would not tolerate so strong a eulo- 
gium.” 


A writer in the “Academy” has un- 
dertaken, with the aid of elaborate 
chronological diagrams, to compare the 
fiction product of England and France 
during the nineteenth century. In the 
first thirty years of the period politics 
were too exciting to admit of much 
writing of fiction in France; and for 
the whole period the only noteworthy 
bocks are “Corinne” and Merimée’s 
“Mateo Falcone.” But in the remain- 
der of the century French writers were 
far more prominent. The whole list, 
down to 1890, shows seven English 
authors with thirty works as compared 
with thirteen French authors with thir- 
ty-eight works. Such comparisons, 
however, are obviously so much a mat- 
ter of individual taste that they are 
interesting rather than important. 


A season of rare enjoyment awaits 
the thoughtful reader who takes up the 
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little volume containing the six Noble 
lectures given in 1899 by Professor 
George H. Palmer. Defining “The 
Field of Ethics” by discriminating it 
first from that of the descriptive scien- 
ces and then, at more length, from 
those of law, zsthetics and religion, 
Professor Palmer unfolds the theory 
of his subject with great clearness, and 
at the same time touches incidentally 
on many practical problems of every- 
day occurrence. The illustrations—al- 


ways apposite and often quietly hu- 


morous—lighten the seriousness of the 
theme, and the freedom of thé style 
from technicalities adapts the book to 
a larger public than might otherwise 
appreciate it. To those who know the 
place that Professor Palmer’s work 
holds at Harvard, comment on the 
earnest and inspiring tone of his writ- 
ings is unnecessary. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


Less radical and vehement than its 
title might suggest is the presentation 
of “The Rights of Man” made in the 
volume containing Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
Lowell Institute lectures of last season. 
A resumé as well as an argument, the 
first six chapters treat of the historical 
development of democracy, and the 
theoretical basis of political, industrial 
and religious rights. Turning then to 
democracy in America, its distinguish- 
ing characteristics are sketched, its do- 
mestic and foreign problems discussed, 
its perils and safeguards pointed out, 
and its goal indicated. Not all will ad- 
mit the general principles laid down, 
and many will question the way in 
which they are applied to such sub- 
jects as the single tax, subsidies, secu- 
lar and industrial education, prohibi- 
tory laws, woman suffrage and imperi- 
alism. But even those who do not 
share Dr. Abbott’s views will appreci- 
ate his clear, pungent statements, his 
strenuous conviction and his undaunt- 
ed hopefulness. He addresses this 


volume not to scholars especially, but 
to the average man and woman of in- 
telligence, public spirit and conscience, 
and such will find it suggestive and 
stimulating beyond almost anything 
else available on the subject. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


The prompt publication of Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips’s “Ulysses” by the Mac- 
millan Company enables American 
readers to enjoy the play as literature, 
while their English cousins are wit- 
nessing the interpretation of it by Mr. 
Tree and his associates. It will be the 
general verdict, we think, that Mr. 
Phillips has succeeded surprisingly well 
in an extremely daring experiment. It 
is true that Mr. Phillips does not take 
his deities very seriously, and the very 
human persiflage in the Prologue seems 
a violation of the decorum of Olympus. 
It is true also that he is here and there 
more solicitous about the neat turning 
of a phrase than he is for the consis- 
tency of his characters; but there is a 
fine imaginative power all through, and 
in the third act a dramatic intensity 
and passion which justify the “Spec- 
tator’s” opinion that we have here “a 
real play and a real poem.” There are 
some lyric bits of great beauty, for 
example, this: 


“Great is he who fused the might 
Of the earth and sun and rain 
Into draughts of purple light, 
Draughts that fire the heart and 
brain: 
Let us praise him when the goblets 
flash in light 
And the rapture of the revel fills the 
brain. 


“What were revel without wine? 
What were wine without a song? 
Let us hymn the gift divine 
With a music wild and strong, 
With a shouting for the god who gave 
the wine, 
And a guerdon to the minstre! for his 
song.” 
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THE ODYSSEY. 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lull’d by the song of Circe and her 


wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proser- 
pine, 
Where that Azan isle forgets the 
main, 
And only the low lutes of love com- 
* plain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers 
pine— 
And such an one were glad to know 
the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air 
again— 
So gladly from the songs of modern 
speech 
Men turn and see the stars, and feel 
the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy 
flowers, 
And through the music of the languid 
hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western 
beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odys- 
sey. 
Andrew Lang. 


MARGARITAE SORORI. 


A late lark twitters from the quiet 
skies: 

And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. 
Shine and are changed. 
Shadows rise. 


The spires 
In the valley 
The lark sings on. The 


sun, 

Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing 
night— 

Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 





The Odyssey.— Spring Longings. 


So be my passing! 
My task accomplish’d and the long 

day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. 

William Ernest Henley. 





LUCIFER IN STARLIGHT. 


On a starr’d night Prince Lucifer up- 


rose. 
Tired of his dark dominion swung 
the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part 
screen’d, 
Where sinners hugg’d their spectre of 
repose. 
Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were 
those. 
And now upon his western wing he 
lean’d, 
Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands 
careen’d, 
Now the black planet shadow’d Arctic 
snows. 


Soaring through higher, wider zones 
that prick’d his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from 
Awe, 
He reach’d a middle height, and at the 
stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, 
look’d, and sank. 
Around the ancient track march’d, 
rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law 
George Meredith. 


he 





SPRING LONGINGS. 


Often I wish that I might be, 
This gay and golden weather, 

Among my father’s fields, ah me! 
And he and I together.... 


And often, often I’m longing still, 
This gay and golden weather, 
For my father’s face by an Irish hill, 
And he and I together. 
Katharine Tynan. 











